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= moment. perhaps, were 
| given to. the world; and ſo given, were 
=. ever afterwards. beyond the ſlbility of 1 


. recal. The narrative of a Home Tour, un⸗ 
Vo kf huſb: | 
take up its general ſcope, muſt unayoidably 


& 


\ 


. PREFACE 


what every one is acquainted with? Are 


| 1 not all the children of thefe f air lands 
| converſant with the ſituation of Surry, of | 
Derbyſhire, of Weſtmoreland? Theſe places 
are at our doors, and no man of curioſity 6 
and means, but who has, or at leaſt might 
have, viſited and exploped their ſeveral beat-. | 


ties. Manners and cuſtoms too of a do- 


meſtic ſoil, are daily under obſervation 3 
conſequently, their delineation would be 
prepoſterous. Could any thing found ſo 
whimſical, as the grave intelligence, that 


ſuch are the prevailing faſhions of Middle- 
More- 


ſex—ſuch the faſhions of Devon! 


over, private anecdote, that palatable in- 

gredient 1 in a travelling compoſition, . muſt = 
(if a writer be actuated either by delicaey 
or prudence) be neceſſarily omitted, in the | 


deſcription of one's own country. Pants | 
byte, or ſatire, are not to be — 
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France, and other parts, afford ſuck a oy 
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4 when the parties — : 


ſpot are to feel them in t 


- 


butyi all muſt agree, that Ae hy 
rights of ſociety claim both attention and 


politeneſs, With ſtubborn impediments 
then, ſuch as theſe, to entertainment, the 
reader: will, I flatter myſelf, indulge me 


ther occurrences and ns ſo as ta be 


even commonly amuſing, in a Journey 
through England, is not the eaſieſt of all; , 


minor literary raſks.” Germany. Italy, 


fuſion of new and defirable traits of 4 ciety 
which an ingenious traveller can cit from: 


that ſuch exhibitiotis are 28 mathivinitically 0 


certain of ſucceſs, 48 the ſitnpleſt prbhlet 
| of Evelidis of dem ronftratidh 780 Phe court - 


teous 
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1 tous public evermore receives fuck: rims 
gers with affability, and a foſtering 8 predi- 


1 lection. But England, by her own ſons, 


* 


1 is looked upon. as circumſcribed, and jnca- 
| I N pable of yielding eier rare or extraordinary 
I | gratification. e en 61% n e 
ar PRE with not a ""M unpro- 
pitious difficulties ; the wholeſome advice 
of Horace forgot ten—Sumite materiamJveſ- 
tris,. qui ; ſeribjtis æguam viribus; aud with wk 
the unfortunate faculty of ſcattering radical 
blemiſhes, through a haſty and wnorna« 
| mented ſtile, the following pages were, at 


a planet-ſtricken moment, committed to 
 thepreſs. If they had experienced a greater 
| degree of the ſeverity of criticiſm than fel! 
g BE to their ſhare, they had deſerved. it; for Y 
g | they had much to anſwer for. But, they. 
were indulgently treated, Good-natured 
by „„ Readers 


f 
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atterapit Aruck. neither-at a morality: 

wihip, they kindly/ kale | 
5 impor foltiogs, 2 truſted to a reviſion: for 
a (hat I wiſh it were in my power te to ive 
"4 them) better entertainment, To pay 
6 | | ; ſome. little of che debt, therefore,—to 
8 rectify miſtakes, and to correct errors of 


the preſs, as well as in a few inſtances of 
original compoſition, the correction of 
all being impracticable, hath been the aim | 
of the author in this new edition, He 
ſtill, indeed, looks upon his ſketches a0 
meagre and defective ; but, as he has added 
| a good deal, and decked himſelf even in a 
0 i few more becoming, though borrowed fea- 
q thers, he flatters himſelf in the hope, that 
his little 11 o'er a foil, which, in his 
5 mind, 
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LETTER: * 
„ May, 1778. 


TI E orders hich I received from you | 
at parting are to be obeyed, You enjoined 
me to a promiſe of writing to you — and 
I now fit down to diſcharge the obligation, 
Hard taſk upon us both. Upon you, in 
the article of patience; and upgn me, in 
that of perſeverance. Pray heaven ! we 
neither of us tire. As in all profeſſional. 
caſes, however, dignity muſt be obſerved; 
and as I am now. in the ſtately character 
of an itinerary journaliſt, I muſt crave 
4 Þ your 
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your indulgence while I throw, as into a 
prefatory epiſtle, a few ſcattered thoughts * 

on the ſubject of travelling in general, 10 


Of all the active employments of civil 
ſociety, that of travelling ſeems the moſt 
important. The mind, reſtleſs and eager 
in its purſuits, pants after novelty. Pro- 
vidence ordained, that man ſhould not con- 
fine himſelf to one particular ſpot ; or, if 
he did, that it ſhould not be until he had. 
in the vigour of youth, explored the nu- 
| merous countries around him ; and then, 
as a reſting place for age, have fixed upon 
ſome corner, where, forgetting the toils | 
and turmoils of his former days, he might 
_ Alide with gentleneſs and peace into eternal 
reſt; - 


If we conſider man in a | natural ſtate of 
ſociety, or, rather, in that ſtate preceding 
the formation of any compact whatſoever, 


the want of food muſt have made him 
; * 
active 


ENDLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES, ; 
active and diligent. No one place could 
ſatisfy his deſires. The inclemency of 
winter muſt have forced him to withdraw 
from the unſheltered plain; the heat of 
ſummer again have invited him to the 
field; an inundation have driven him to 
the hills; or a ſtorm or irruption have 
urged him to the protection of the woods. 
Thus, in every ſituation, we ſee him com- 
pelled, by the wiſe decrees of fate, to per- 
ſevere in that activity hence bean and 
all its bleſſed ne ariſe, | 


Man - was not ot born to Money «© nutri- 
* tion, propagate, and rot.“ Heaven 
 endugd him with reaſon for better purpoſes. | 
Whether thoſe pu ;rpoſes have hitherto been 
anſwered, is a matter foreign to my pre- 
ſent ſubject. Suffice it, that we are con- 
ſcious of a free will and agency, in effect, 
eſſentially different from the inſtinctive 
qualities of brutes. That, from being 
able to form a rational combination of 

e | ideas, 
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tion; and that it, therefore, is our own | 


5 another individual, or a neighbouring alan, 


by the eſtabliſhed regulations of its com- 


ſtill an active being. The reciprocation of 


ideas, we are capable of deriving benefit _ 
of and from all other animals in the crea» 


fault, if we do not poſſeſs that happineſs 
and comfort which liberal reaſon leads fo N 
the n of. 


hen man, 3 in his rude and 
natural ſtate, let us turn our eyes (towards 
him when burſting from his ignorance. 
Neceſſity leads him to a junction with 


Similar danger cements an agreement of 
ſimilar defence. Each to the other is 
bound ſeparate and collective to the whole. 
Infant ſocieties thus become ſtable and re- 
ſolved; property uſurps the place of every 
other conſideration; and the whole moves 


pact. In this ſtate, as in the firſt, man is 


wants begets induſtry : — induſtry leads 
+ Wo wind, by imperceptible degrees, 


1 
. * 
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reflection. The reg rity of ſcaſons, and 
| beauty of ſituations, are obſerved; and the 

ſocial body now proceeds, as inclination or 
caprice may lead, with as Tittle difficulty, 


though with more curioſity, than the i in- 2 


| dividual ſavage, naked and wandeting, in 
his primitive ſtate of nature - 50 


F rom a commixture of itinerary hords, 
aroſe the firſt nation of the world. The 
example once given, others formed them- 
ſelves in like manner. The earth, the” 
indiſputable property of all, ſoon became 
parcelled among different tribes. Gratiff- 
cation compel led men to ſeek the choiceſt 
fpots. Activity, where all were equal, 
could lead alone to this. Roving was ſtill, 
therefore, found as effential as in the * 
ginning. Travellers purſued their way 
with as much avidity as ever; and with a 
clearer diſcrimination ; for ſtability became 


attached to the idea of local, as well as to 


8 
* 


. that of every other tenure, 
CC B 3 a From 
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| P rom this centrical progreſs of 8 
till its laſt and moſt poliſhed ſtate, the 


journey will ſtill be obſerved, to require 
the full exertion of each of our mental iT 


and corporeal faculties. The laws and re · 
gulations, eſſential to the well government 
of a kingdom, ſpring not in all countries, 
and among every people alike. The Egyp- 
tians probably borrowed their cuſtoms from | 
the Eaſt: the Grecians, in their turn, de- 
rived their knowledge from the prieſts and | 
philoſophers of the gods of Iſis and Oſiris: 3 
| the Romans, again, in form, applied to. 
the Grecian code for the fundamental prin- 


1 
* 
. i 


> + 


ciples of their civil and criminal juriſpru- 
dence; and to the Romans, and the rem- 
nants of old Greece, the weſtern parts of 

Europe are now indebted for the Know- 


ledge which they poſſeſs, 


5 Theſe advantages, therefore, | could ne- 5 
ver have been the general portion of man- | 
kind, had it not been for travel. Sages 
TO. and 
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and legiſlators, _ avowing their own in: 


ſufficiency, have deigned to borrow from þ 


others. Each community bath, by this 
means, aſſiſted its neighbour with its 


inventions. Agriculture, manufactures, 


commerce, and mechanics, have conſe- 


quently improved; ; the joint endeavours of 


ſociety have rapidly circulated, and hap» 
pily concentrating in the ſame point, have 
produced thoſe wonderful effects, which, 
in the beginning, were infinitely too ſub- 


lime for the uncultivated comprehenſions 
of mankind. 

Having thus, in a ſummary manner, 
| ſhewn you that Providence hath invariably 


planted the ſpirit of activity in the mind 
of man, and that in whatever ſituation he 


may be placed, travel is at all times neceſ- 
ſary to him, I ſhall next proceed to range 


the ſeveral claſſes which are daily whirling 


round the world 1 in purſuit of thoſe objects 
which immediately occupy their ſeveral at- 
'B.4-- - ĩ n 


| robo THROUGH | 
tentions. Fitſt come your men of legen 
among whom may be found | 


and a thouſand others coupled in/as ; | 
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Chemiſts and muſicians, 
N atuidlifts and tooth-drawers; | 
| Aſtronomers and quacks, | 

| Philoſophers and taylors, 

Poets and frizieurs, 


crous a manner. Next are your 
Travellers of ton, . 
Children of wealthy families, is 
Heirs apparent of ms _ and 
diſtinction, ' v5 LOS 
Wadlers aſtray from the courſes of 5 E 
Newmarket, Almack's, and St. ; | 
James's, | = 
_ Spendthrifts, laughing at "RY coli 
— 8 
Dillitanti, ſkimming the "Givi 3 
knowledge for a gaping world. 
And, laſt of all, your 
Travellers of compulſion, who pro- 
cœed abroad for health: and thoſg 
„ ens * 
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of ſentiment, who ſearch for jp 
| pineſs, and enjoy the ng 
+ wherever they e. can find i — I 


. 1 5 * L EF * * 3 
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= this manner may we rank the gebe. | 
rality of thoſe people, who roam at Pre- 5 
ſent through the civiliſed regions of Eu- 
rope. To us, however, a different taſk is 
fortunately aſſigned. Unoccupied by ſci- 
ence, and driven by no neceſſity to our 
career, we ſhall chearfully tkip along the 
borders of the fair field; ſtop where our 
fancy leads us to expatiate, and wander as 
our faculties and imagination thall uphold 
us for the moment, „ 5 ly 7; ; 


All. matters, as well in phyſics as in 
philoſophy, muſt ſtart from a given point. 
The cauſe muſt precede the effect. Mathe- 
matically, therefore, to begin our journey, | 
London ſhall be the birth-place of our 
travelling exiſtence : but to picture this 
: ſcene, and to do it juſtice, would require 
W | | | tho 
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the efforts of a thouſand: pens. N ature | 


” hath aggregated, in its. foſtering boſom, / 


the choiceſt collection of every thing that”. 


ſcene is lively. Politeneſs guards you 


from impertinence; the laws in general 
ſecure you from oppreſſion; and pleaſ ure 
is at hand a it 1s called MW oe 


EN > arching l into the 1160 and 5 
of the different nations of the world, one 
is naturally led to inveſtigate the cauſes 
whence the feds of their diffolution.iuva- 
riably ariſe. Many men, and thoſe too of 
the cleareſt 'heads and moſt benevolent 
hearts, have attributed to large cities @ 


is contradictory upon earth ; and yet the 


* — 2 


principal ſhare in the cauſe of this declen- 


tagers, unable to ſupport theraſelves, fink | 


| fion, Extenſive. towns, ſay they, drain 
the country of its inhabitants. The cot- 


under the preſſure of indolence and pover- 


8 Cleanlineſs, induſtry, and domeſtic 


comfort, baniſhed from their homes, *» 1 


8 e _ twally 


tually ſtop the growth of pe 
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fields in time become uncultivat ed 
culture en and the whole becomes a 
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Larger cities dap: are hurtful to 


a r ſtate. Some capital towns are requilite.; 3 
but the metropolis ſhould neither contain 
5 too great a ſhare of thoſe hands, which 2 
might otherwiſe be more uſefully employ- 
ed, nor bear ſo manifeſt a diſproportion to 
the bulk of the nation, as is exhibited by ; 
that of London. On this principle, there- 
fore, we may venture to pronounce; Lon- . 
don too extenſive. The head 3 is too un- 
wieldy for the body: and the evils (the 
mortality of man eſpecially) which i it en- 


genders are ſo numerous and fo general, 


* I 


agriy 


I 


that they ruſh in torrents into every. cor- ; 
ner of the country, and there, ſupplanting 
health, induſtry, and content, taint the 
very vital Principles of our political e con- 
Ritution, „ . an 
1 Strange, 


. We 
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Strange, however, as it may OR that a 


2 matter, ſo pregnant with fatal conſe- 
ſhould not hitherto have met 7 


with the healing prevention of the legiſla- 


' quences, 


ture; the tacit conſent which is given to- 
the daily inercaſe of this huge leviathan, | 
js an infaruntion fall mote worthy of ſur- 
priſe. How far this ſpirit | of toleration ” 
may carry the- government, is uncertain ; $1 


but this ſurely is beyond denial, that if 


projectors are in a ſimilar manner permitted | 
to carry on their works, London, i in a few 
years, will feel the want of thoſe necefla- | 


ries of life, - which, 


country 1s deprived of its huſbandmen ; 


and e 285 . 


But if the metropolis 1 is unwieldy, the 
ee n of gratification which it provides 


+ Is propottionally abundant and well filled. 
In touching upon what the generality of j 
mankind * pleaſures, I confine myſelf 


1 


merely 


coming from the 
country, cannot be expected while that 


— 


f 
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merely to a canſideration of thoſe which 


are attainable. by purchaſe, and nos wo 
thoſe that ariſe from an innate ſatisfaction 
of the mind, or from a conſciouſneſs" of 
reftirude, ſpringing from refle@tion. | 


Were 3 e 3 women, the 


only objects of deſire, no place could fur- 
niſh the vicious appetites with a greater 
profuſion or variety than London. The 
taverns are commodious, well ſupplied, 


and aſfiduouſly attended. The epicurt 
there may feaſt himſelf luxuriantly on the 
primeſt delicacies of the ſeaſon ; while 
ſmiling. wantons, as appendages 0 ch 1 


treat, are ever ready to receive him and 


what are their ſufferings to him! ? — with 


at leaſt the appearance of tenderneſs and 
affection. Poor, miſerable wretches, how 
are your misfortunes to be commiſerated !_ 


Not a day paſtes, but you diſtractedly curſe ; 


the aathors of your being. Caſt off to 
infamy and ſhame, a fow bloomin g graces 
ſupport | 


— 


\ | 
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ſupport” vo a deceitfully filing year. 
The nipping froſt at length comes and fur- > 
rows o'er your: checks.” The canker of 1 5 
Bi diſeaſe, probably in the hour of youth, | 
anticipates the date of your exiſtence ; or 
Ll! want, that horrid fiend, follows you in 
1 . diſtreſs, and, gnawing your fair frames, 
| | exhibits you a dreadful * of - the | 
| | inevitable puniſhment of guilt. | * 1 
11 | Heaven, "ID 3 ſecret purpoſe, hath 
1 I 7 certainly ordained that we ſhould be the 
1 tormentors of each other; elſe why, in 
* i | | every ſtate, do we ſee ſuch inceſſant Pains ; 
Wi 1 to accompliſh the deſtruction of our ſpe- - 
| 1 cies? War, drenched in blood, ſtalks with” . 
y 1 | unremitting rage throughout the different 
| | nations of the globe. Villany ſkulks in | 
| | every corner of 'our ſtreets; while un- 
| | guarded innocence, free from apprehenſion, : 
| | falls a daily ſacrifice to that curſe of our 
|: | 5 exiſtence, the ſemblance, not the reality, 1 
[ ll of tenderneſs and integrity. We 
i} : Reflecting 
| | 
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Reflecting on this ſubſect, aud eſpeci 
on the cruel fate of women, can the fout 
T otherwiſe. than ſhudder at the want of 
1 feeling obſervable 1 in their f ſeducers , Hard- 
{ hearted monſters ! ! were you poffeſſed Of - 
minds: ſuſceptible of even the ſmalleſt 

ſparks of goodneſs — doch pity, ſome re- 
morſe, at leaſt, ſhould ſhew you the baſe- 


neſs of ſuch offences; ſhould teach you to 
ſhun a courſe ſo full of torment to thoſe 
betrayed, but lovely, unſuſpecting beings; ; 
or if your natures ſhould fill be 'tos har- 
dened, pride, if nothing elſe, ſhould lead 
you to protect from farther infamy thoſe 
whom a miſtaken fondneſs moſt fatally. 4 
brought to ruin. But humanity 1 18 ſtifled, = 0 | 


except iu theory; beauty and innocence 

are devoted to deſtruction. Man prowls 

about more ſavage than the beaſt in ſearch | 

of prey. The gratification of a moment ſa- 

tiates his defire ; and the greater number he - - 

can bring under the barmers of proſtitution, 
| the 


1 | = 
EY iS. roux rasen 7 . 


the a more does he elevate ne c in . 
own eſtimation, -M bh 


* will not, . 3 all > 
e ſo diabolically actuated. Much 5 
goodneſs ſtill exiſts amongſt us; aud, 
though indeed rare, there are ſome exam» 
ples which ſhew that man 1s nor univer- 


fally depraved. Cyrus' s generoſity, how- 
ever old of date, 1s to this hour admired . | | 
and the continence of Scipio hath rendered ; | 
him more glory than all the celebrity of 
his conqueſts; : but virtue lies concealed: 
its inherent modeſty keeps i it from the pubs 
ths eye. Vice, on the contrary, breaks 
from its pernicious cells, and blazes to the - - 
world, ſometimes as a terror, but oftener, ; 


1 fear, as an allurement to its votaries. 


N ext to . tav erns, Gt ater 4 00 
temples of amuſement, come your more 
faſhionable places of entertainment; ſuch 
as the opera, pantheon, playhouſes, &c. 

vp | . 


— 


f " oY -.- 2 11 — a 4 5 5 | Ny 


* * J 2 S * . : 
1 . 4 2 x * * 
W- 7 


3 tors, FER been a gradually * Y 
ther are the productions for the ſtage, in a 5 es 


| very great degree, to be commended, al- „„ 
2 - though the true vit comica has lately — „ 
| | . introduced with ſingular i ingenuity by hs”; 7 
of our dramatic writers. The pantheon, - Z Wo 
1 indeed, is an elegant recreation. The beſt | "995 
8 company honour it with their pi 5 | | 


8 and its brillianey, adorned as it conſtantly. . = 
"mn is by the moſt fragrant and captivating 

beauties of the creation, is ſurely no where 
3 to be ſurpaſſed. Beſides theſe, Bach's and RT — 


Rauzzini 8 concerts are in univerſal _— 55 
| and are, as ur may believe, i in every re. l 
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1 HAVE Ames you away a Len 


don in a manner leſs accordant with po- 


liteneſs than conveniency. But the ſcene - 


was too complicated. I found the ſubject, 
rou leſome to 
indulge myſelf in deſeription 3 ; and the 


and the imagination, too 


prevention of an evil, you know, i 1s much 
eaſier than the ſtopping it when it bath 
once begun its progreſs. Moreover, a re- 
flection here and there is certainly much 
more lively and intereſting than a dry de- 
tail of ſuch a world, pervaded i in its ſere - 
ral parts by the ell. ame ae ples of 
intereſt and ambition. 8 


The Monkiſh writers tell us, that 5 
don was the emporium of trade when the 


Gl 1 Phœnicians 
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13 „ i oY TOUR THROUGE: 85 
a * Phingiclags viſited this iſland : am when 
the natives of Tyre came to Britain, it is 
much more natural to ſuppoſe they landed | 
: neareſt thoſe coaſts, Cornwall i in particular, , 4 8 
where they could beſt purchaſe tin. It is 
natural to believe, likewiſe, that, before 
the Romans, the Britons lived truly 8 


the ruſtic ſtile, erecting with mud. bran- 7 
ches of trees, and reeds, thoſe rural habi - 
3 tations which have ſince been ſubſtituted 
| by edifices of brick, marble, and other 

1 ID innumerable n of ;% 9 5 
1 „ | | 0 
1 But i it ; indifpoably was a FOR of i im- 
[1 | portance in the reign of Nero. Queen 
[ ll. | | Boadicia attacked Paulinus, the Roman 
il : general, who commanded in it with ten 
| I | thouſand men, and having defeated him, 
il put all the inhabitants to the ſword with- 
118 out diſtinction, and reduced the place to 
| | aſhes.” On its being rebuilt, the Romans 
ll | called it Auguſta, a name. importing not 
I only great honour, but great privileges, 
il ER | and 
| 


| 


and ſuch as none but d emperors ther 
ſelyes could confer for the people” were 
| RY to. all the 1 and immunities 


was 15 phil Slit all te archives of 
the kingdom were kept, and the chief 
city in Eogland, in which ſtate it has 
remained, with very little variation, ever 


fince. Charles II. indeed, formed a reſo» - 5 


| lution of removing the ſeat of government 
to Wincheſter ; but the idea was given up 
on che decal of that monarch. 


+: nib hier wi our journey :—= , | 


from London, by way of retrogade mo- 


: __ in nn raves. to Baths : "WE 3 at 


it without n and — The 


town itſelf, it 18 true, is low, and void of 
proſpect; as is Peterſham, which ſtadds as 
another arm to the little . that midway” 


„ L 3 „ mn . 
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rears ; its head, - But take it it altogether, the | 

vicinity of the park, the extenſive views. | 
commanded by the hill, the beautiful 
windings of the Thames, and the innu- 
merable villas which are laviſhly ſcattered - 
on its banks, and there is not, perhaps, a 
more beautiful Thee © in ay; corner * — 
globe. MEH at le "0 


* S 


The park, which is certainly the moſt. of 
elegant, though not the moſt extenſive, of 
any belonging t to the crown, was made in 
the reign of Charles I. and inclofed with 
a wall, faid to be eleven miles in compaſs. I 
The new lodge was built by Sir Robert 
A! ||! Wan ear] of Oro ; "3 
On the aſcent of the bil of Richmond | 
are wells of purging mineral water; ang 
on the top of it is an alms - houſe for the 
ſupport of ten widows. There is another | 
alms-houſe endowed with above one hun- 
. | - "dre. * 
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; | ENGLAND, $EOTLAND; AND: ws. TY 
ared pounds a; year, . beſides two charity | I 
ſchools 3 one for fifty boys z the other ſor 
fifty: girls. Richmond ig ba . * 
und ten miles frona London. i 5 
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From ee Ys” the Thames, ap 
we proceeded | to Runnemede, celebrated 
for the conference held there between King ; 
John and his barons; and where, (the two 
parties being encamped apart, like open 
enemies) after a debate of a few days, the 
king, with a facility which ought to have 
created ſuſpi picion, ſigned and ſealed © the 
great charter : and thence to Windſor in 
Berkſhire, * miles from London. 85 


. * 
0 P — 


ned wh 
convenient ſituation of this place for 


William the e e 1A: 
the 
hunting, built a caſtle here, (which, it is 
ſaid, has been the reſidence of one or other 
of our princes almoſt ever ſinee) and ere - 
ted ſeveral lodges i in; fret. es 
E44. 
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But a de exuthi 3 to'hi ſtory 
that the caſt 5 which. now 18 in beings 
8 was built by Edward III.: and his method: 
„„ conducting Kae vor 446: 1 * 
| ſpecimen of the flavery of the people in 3 
that age; for, inſtead of engaging wwork- . 
| men by contra ts and wages, he aſſeſſed 
5 every county in England to ſend him 
a certain number of maſons, tilecs,, and car- 
: penters, as if he on been * 2 
ee e { N 1 1 
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This building hath undergone ſeverat 
alterations and amendments, particularly 
with reſpect to the platform which ſure 
rounds it, called the Terrace, added by - 

: Queen Elizabeth. It Was remarkable. or, 
cC)ontaining the kings of France and Seot - 
und at one time, as priſoners of Edward 
III. St. George's Chapel, in which the 
| knights of the moſt nohle order of the 
8 garter are inſtalled, was begun by Edward 
Ul. ſo log ago as 1337. and is one of 
the 


on little copper 


ſtalls; whence 

3 This order, from its inflitution, | 
- reputed the moſt honoutable of any in the 

14 wald. ien 
7 
7 A ſhort while before 
| Edward III. founded a co | 
= were twenty-ſix alms-knig} 
3 nour of St. George and E e 
| feflor, and filed them the Poor Knights of 
* 1 Windſor, all of whom were to be gentle- N 
p28 men, wounded in the wars, or impaired 
2 by indigence or age. They are now re- 


duced to eighteen, with an allowance of 
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5 from another adjoining, of much larger 


to the top of a delightful hill, and is in 
length about three miles. This park is 
fourteen miles in circumference, and is 


priated to hunting, and the keeping of the 


villages, of which Workingham is the 
principal. Mr. Pope has rendered it im- 
mortal by his ite Wn A entitled . 
Windlor F oreſt. 


9 
/ 
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4 Tour ren 


forty pounds per annum each. frames: 
terrace you enter into beautiful 

which lies round the caſtle, and is called 
the Little or Home Park, to diſtinguiſh it 


extent. Windſor Great Park, as it is 
called, lies omihe ſouth fide of the town, 
and opens by a long walk, in a direct line, 


well ſtocked with cker, and a variety of 5 
game. The foreſt is of great extent, 
computed thirty miles, and was appro- 


king 8 deer, by William I. In this tract 
of land are ſeveral agreeable. towns ane 


«6c Here | 
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ENGLAND; bebt u AND: wats. * 
10 Here hills and valed, the woodland gud the plain - 


« Here earth and water ſeem to meet again. 


Not chaos like, togerher cruſh'd and brut d, 


« But, as the world, harmonioully | confus'd *. ny 


6 Where order in variety we ſee, 

« And where, tho? all things differ, all dive; 
Here waving groves, a chequer'd ſeene diſplay, 

« And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
There interſperi d in lawns, and op'ning glades, 

Thin trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's adde, 
Here in full light, the ruſſet plains extend; 

% There wrapt'in clouds, the . 185 

« Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And 'midſt the deſert, fruitful fields ariſe, ' 
That crown'd with tufted trees, and won Mar 

66 Like verdant BF the ſable walls adora 


&+ : 1 
„ 1 . 
| 


In the apartments 1 dsh i . 
are commodious, and, in the old ſtile; * 
elegantly furniſhed; are many capital pain- 


tings of the firſt maſters ; one in particu- 


lar of the Counteſs of Deſmond, Who is 
ſaid to have lived within a few days of one 
hundred and fifty years of age. In a clo- 


ſet is the banner of France, annually des 


livered, on the 2d of Auguſt. by the Duke : 
of Marlborough; by which tenure he 
holds Blenheim Houſe, built at Wood- 

1 ſtock 


. 


— 


x 


\ 
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ſtock in Oxfordſhire, in pay reign! of _ 
Queen Anne, as a national reward to the 
great Churchill for his many glorious vie- ; 
tories over the French. 8 Te 

At this place al, it is recorded; Crom- 
well ſecretly. called a council, of his chief 
officers, in the time of the civjl wars, in 

order to deliberate concerning the fettle- 

ment of the nation, and the future diſpo- 

fil of the king's perſon. In the confe- 
rences held on this ſubject, and which: al- 
ways commenced with devout prayers, . 
poured. forth by Cromwell: himſelf, ond. 
other inſpired perſons, (for the officers. of 


his army received inſpiration with their 
commiſſions) was . firſt opened the daring 
and unheard-of counſel of bringing Charles 
I. to Juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a ju- 


dicial ſentence, their unhappy en, 
for his mal-adminiſtration. 


— 
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As we walked along the terrace of 'this 


ancient ſtructure, " ruminating on 'this and 


on the many monuments of human ſoli- bo 
_ dity, ſtrength, -but counteraAting: fragility; : 
which we had been examining, my mind 
 incontinently turned to that ſubje& which 
we have frequently diſcuſſed—the grounds 
on which we ſeem to poſſeſs the pri nei iples | 


of our exiſtence. Man! wonderful "he. 


his creation, and no leſs incomprehenſible 5 
in the movements of his ſoul, puzzled me 
in every view I could place him : look but 
around, ſaid I to myſelf, and in one in- 
ſtance you will find him liberal; in ano- 
ther you ſhall ſee, that penury ſhall prey 
upan his vitals: 8 religion and morality, | 
blaſphemy and fraud, ſhall actuate him by 
rns : kindneſs and affection ſhall be at 
a one moment pleaſing, and at the other | 


diſguſting to him. Strange contradition ! 5 
but ſuch is the animal denominated hu- 
man. How many pages, how many vo- 
lumes have been written to prove the na- 

tural 


No 


; zo TY TO JR THEO von e 2 45 
tural tt natural depravity, or he 
united influence of both, in this mind of. 
man And yet, how wide, how very 
wide, are we ſtill from a certainty on this 
head! This day we are told, that God or- 

daineth every thing for the beſt ; that 
whatſoever. is, is right: that partial evil 

is a general good. The next comes a phi- | 
loſopher on a different hypotheſis : the life 

of man, he tells you, is embittered by 
ſorrows and misfortune :iſcaſe and infir» | | 


mity, by his creed, croud upon you with 
unremitting fury: the rage of natural i is 
not more eee than that of phyſical 
evil: in ſhort, that every thing is imper- 
fect; and whether from original ſin, or 
from deſtiny, that man is doomed to 
miſery in this world, and to probationary, 
if not to eternal, torments in the next. 


peculatively right as the firſt of theſe 
doctrines may be, there is ſtill, perhaps, 
too much of certainty in the latter, to ad- 


mit 


4 
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mit of every perſon's being an optiraiſt. 
Diſcriminate and urge as we pleaſe, there 
is evidently an. abundance of both good - 
and evil among us. Ho to purſue the 

„ therefore, and how to ſhun the 
_ ſhould be the ſerious ſtudy of every 
member of ſociety. Coereion is of uſe, 
when diſhoneſty gets abroad ; but miſchief 


ſhould be prevented. Every man ſhould 
determine on adhering to that divine pre- 


cept, of doing unto others as he would be 


done unto himſelf. The voice of nature 


will always urge him to what is right. 


Let him but govern his own paſſions, and 


the univerſe will appear to move in har- 
mony and ſweet concord. 


Oh bie our being's end and aim, | 

Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content! whate'er thy name: 
That ſomething fill which prompts th' eternal ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

* Which till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies 

* O'erlook'd, ſeen double by the fool and wiſe : 

Plant of celeſtial ſeed! if dropt below, _ | 

gay in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 

&« Aſk of the learn'd the way, the learn'd are blind; 

< This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind ; | 
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Fs. "44 moſt unequivocally, 
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3 A oun THROUGH: | 


* Some place the blifs in ation, ie 
bh Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe ; ; 


\ 


« Khoy all the good that individuals find, LY 
« Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, | | 


-« Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of kale, 
66 Lie in three words, Health, Peace, nm, 4 


* ; — , 


May theſe bleſſings, : my friend, be 
thine. 
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To | 1 nas, 178. 
25 A T the distance of chat two miles: > 
5 from Windſor Caſtle ſtands the College 3 
of Eton i In Buckinghamſhire, twent -two 
miles, from London, and. ſeparated from 
Windſor by the Thames, over which. there 
x is an old bridge. It was founded by 
Henry VI. for the: maintenance of a pro- 
5 voſt and ſeven fellows, one of whom 


vice-provoſt ; and for the inſtruction of 2 
ſeventy king 8 ſcholars, (as thoſe are called : 
who are on the foundation) who, when 


qualified, are elected, on the firſt Tueſday 
in Auguſt, to King's College, Cambridge, 


where they are provided for by ſcholarſhips - 
and fellowſhips ; but they are not removed 
till vacancies fall in the college, and then | 


they are called according to ſeniority. : 


Vor. I. . . an 
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The ſchool is divided into upper and lower, 
and each into three claſſes. There is a 


maſter to each ſchool, and four aſſiſtants 


to each maſter; there being ſeldom leſs 
khan three hundred children, beſides thoſe | 


on the foundation, who board at the maſ- 


ters' houſes, or elſowhere, within the col- : 


lege bounds. , 


The vaſt number of 1 men which | 
not only Eton, but the other public ſe- 


minaries of learning in this country, have 


produced, hath often led me to the long- 
_ diſputed point, of which ſhould have the 
preference, a public or a private education. 
To many men the advantages of a public 


ſchool are demonſtratively ; evident but 
much, as in moſt caſes, may be advanced 


on both ſides. Public ſchools, as ſociety 


5 0 1 , 
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now is regulated, are certainly poſſeſſed of 
many recommendatory eſſentials in the 


point of education. The maſters ſought 
after for them are generally men of the 


* 
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firſt abilities: the diet of the pupils is 
carefully attended to, and their learning p 
is leſs neglected, than the number of boys, 
and the variety of Os would at > 
firſt give one reaſon to app chend. A pri- 
vate tutor, undoubtedly, 1 it l his 
power to give more attention to his ſcho- 
lar's education than the maſter of a large 
academy. He can watch over the progreſs. 
of the underſtanding, and, by conſtant 
care, can take advantage of every effort of 
the mind, and turn it by culture to its 
proper end. The morals too he has ris 
gidly under his inſpection. The ſeeds of 
goodneſs, therefore, planted in ſuch man- 
ner in the breaſt, muſt bring forth the 
faireſt bloſſoms of benignity. Gentleneſs 
and truth will irreſiſtibly fix in his pupil's 
mind the lovelineſa of ſocial virtue. The 
man cannot but ſpring up in theoretic per- 
fection; but the paſſions will have hither- 
to been ſilent, becauſe they will not have 

1 2. | $54 had 
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| degree of relative goodneſs, which it is 1 


beſt; but as man is the ſame, that he pro- 


bably was four thouſand years ago, and as 


tion, without the neceſſary recreations, is 


him with books, and thereby to ruin his. 
health, and otherwiſe..to deprive him of : 


„ * 


had ſufficient objects to: ſtimulate them TY 
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Could human nature be brought to that 


natural to ſuppoſe it never did, nor ever 
will poſſeſs, but in the abſtruſe and fine · 
ſpun opinions of a few philoſophers, a N 
private education would indiſputably be 


the active paſſions may properly be called 
the elements of life, ſomething more ge» | 
neral is required than what-can poſſibly be 

imbibed from the inſtruction of any one 
perſon, at once both the maſter and com- 
panion. Moreover, a too - cloſe applica- 


too apt. to impreſs a boy with A diſguſt to 


ſtudy when he is freed from the dominioa 
of a tutor, or, what is worle, to enamour 


LS thoſe 
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ici comforts which nature intended he 
could yy E IE -n e 


On the other hakid;" ; dh man 19465 tas | 
been early ſent. to ſchool, on his firſt: gon - 
ing there, enters into a world in minia- 
ture, ſimilar to the one in Wii hs is af- 
terwards doomed to move. The whole 
Circle of the paſſions is there to combat 
and be combated with. Love, hatred, 
jealouſy, revenge, ambition, courage, cow | 
ardice, in ſhort, all the moſt oppoſite ſen- 0 
timents of the human heart, are there to 
be found in their different degrees. The 
diſpoſitions of his fellow creatures thus | 5 
come experimentally to be made known tb - 
him. He foon perceives the delights of 
ci; as well as the turpitude of baſe- 
"neſs. Pride makes him emulate his ſupe- 
riors. He feels an exultation in riſing to 
be foremoſt of his claſs. His incitements 
to morality. become equally ſtrong. . Ap- 
Pm attends him in every ſtep of his ca- 
x D 3 . 
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38 
reer. Self feels its native dignity, an 1 
pleaſed in the exertion : he riſes to be a 
man with a knowledge of books, and. 
what is of much more =: 5a with 4 
a knowledge of bis ſpecies. . 
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In another light, likewiſe, the advan» 
tages of public are apparently infinitely | 
Fuperior to thoſe of private education. 
The mingling together draws forth the 
exertion of children's bodily as well as N 
mental faculties; their nerves in this man- 
ner become ſtrong : — by feats of ſtrength | 
they gradually acquire degrees of courage: 
their little ſpirits become imperceptibly 
inured to reſent an injury, and to protect 
the oppreſſed. Exerciſe gives an invigo - 
rating principle to their ſyſtem; and they 
break into the world with health, with 
ſpirit, and with underſtanding, fit to en- 
counter the innumerable v iciſſitudes which 
are incident to their exiſtence, | 
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„ in ſupport. of a public education 8 


but theſe are ſufficient for you, who are a 


convert to the diſcipline of a. college. Be- 
fore I quit Eton, however, T. "AN 


fram from mentioning an affair hich i : 


happened there ſame years ago, and which 


afforded matter of amuſement to all, even 


the ſterneſt greybeards in the kingdom: 


and I do it for this particular reaſon, that 


it is a corollary to my poſition, proving to 
a mathematical certainty, that though the 


juvenile ebullition of ſpirit may occaſion 


ſome wild luxuriancies, yet, that the fer- 


vor of liberty and independence, which, 


at an early period, is inſtilled into the 
breaſt, is the radical foundation of that 


glow of enthuſiaſtic freedom which ever 


after 1 18 to mark the character of a native | 


of theſe, iſlands. © The ſtory- is this: 


The ſcholars, from caprice, ar from os | 
real cauſe of diſſatisfaction, ſecedgd in a 


bey from the college, and publicly de- 


Many more arguments could be ad- 
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elared a determination never to return, un- 4 
leſs their grievances were redreſſed. In : 
vain did the maſters expoſtulate with them; 3 
in vain did they threaten chaſtiſement to 


the refractory. All were engaged in the 


ſame cauſe, and each was determined to 7 


| ſupport the character he had aſſumed. At 
length a negociation was ſet on foot, anda | 


ſelect number of the principal boys were 
deputed to the maſters as plenipotentiaries 
extraordinary. Every thing being thus 
brought into a regular train, and the am- 

baſſadors arrived at Eton, a categorical | 
demand was made on their part for the res 


dreſs of thoſe rights which they declared 


to have been infringed. The maſters, 
however, could not, 'confiſtent with their 
dignity, accede to their propoſitions. They | 
canvaſſed them, all abundantly grave, ar- 
ticle by article, but without coming to a 
ſatisfactory determination. All they would 


agree to, was a general amneſty. The 
'envoys, diſappointed in their expectations, 


and 


LY 
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and uninſtructed as to political conceſſion 
preſſed for their audience of leave, and re 
turned to their conſtituents, who, one and 
all, rejected the terms with indignation. ” 


8 by 
rs . * * 4 * i # 


thereupon immediately debated ; when it 
was unanimouſly reſolved, that each ſcho- 
lar ſhould repair to his reſpective home. 
Never could ſurpriſe bave been greater 
than was that of their parents. Anger, 


ideas, when they became acquainted with 
the ſtory; eſpecially with the latter part 
of it, wherein they found their children 
had conducted themſelves with all the lu- 
dicrous ſolemnity and precaution of an 
executive power of a ſtates But, hard 
fate for our little heroes ! their cruel fa- 
-thers ſent them back to their maſters, 
who, forgetting the conſequence and. dig- 
nity which they had but lately acknows- 
; Oe in them themſelves, or rather, per- 


The next meaſures to be purſued were 


1 however, quickly gave way to laughable 5 
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| haps, ſwelling in their own cuſficiency an} 
importance, moſt daringly treſpaſſed on 
the laws of nations, and puniſhed. the | 
yaung ſeceders as if they had never appears 
ed in . reſpectable "_ of negociating 


From Windes where we. e We 
Kruck into the high Bath road, and halted 
at Maidenhead Bridge; ſo called, acoord - 
ing to Leland, from a head kept there of 
one of the eleven thouſand virgins who 
accompanied St. Urſula to Germany, where 
they all ſuffered martyrdom. The diſtance 
of this place from Taplow, a ſmall village 
to the northward of it, is about one mile. 
| Here is a houſe belonging to the Earl of 
Inchiquin, which, from its appearance, 
has more the air of a monaſtery, than the 
habitation of n nobleman, From his Lord - 
ſhip's garden at Taplow, you enter inume- 
diately upon the grounds belonging to his 
ke at Clicfden, This place, which is in 
 Buckings 


ISS, 
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amſhire, fivemiles north welt of 
Windſor, is remarkable both on account 
of its beautiful ſituation, and becauſe it 
was the ordinary reſidence of the late 
Prince of Wales, father to the preſent 
King. The houſe was built by John 


” Sheffield, Duke of Bucks, and in \much 
the ſame ſtyle as Her Majeſty's palace in 


St. James's Park. The houſe and gardens, 


though they may have been praiſed, are 


certainly far from elegant, The former 


conſiſts of two ſtories, neither magnifi 
nor convenient; and the latter of parterros 


and circumſcribed avenues of eloſe · ſet trees, 
which impreſs one with an idem of a: Place 
allotted for the dead, more than of an im- 


provement deſtined for the recreation of 


the living. The fituation, indeed, is fine, 
particularly the back front, which, on one 
fide, looks upon a highly-cultivated cham- 
paigne country, and on the other upon an 
extenſive wood, running along a hill, 
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which is -waſhed by a | beautiful winding | 
of the Thames. in of b I 


\ 


The capabilities of this place, accord« 
ing to the language of a celebrated gar« 
dener, are certainly great; and the preſent 
Earl of Inchiquin, it is ſaid, has appro- 
priated a large ſum towards the bringing it 
into order. The two houſes are diſtant 
from each other about two miles and a 
half, with walks. of communication, 
charmingly continued through the wood 
on the Ml. 17 


Aſter viewing Cliefden, we returned 
to our inn, whence we proſecuted our 
journey to Bath, ſtopping but for horſes, 
and for ſuch neceſſary refreſhment as tra- 
vellers ſtand in need of. In our way, in- 
deed, we halted a few hours to pay our 
reſpects to the mitred and parliamentary 
Abby of Reading, and one of the moſt 


conſiderable in SO King Henry I. 
lad 
2 | | 


* 


ns 
laid the foundation anno 1121, and his 
body was buried in it; though, according 
to Dr. Ducarrel, in his Anglo- Norman 
antiquities, his heart, eyes, tongue, brains, 
and bowels, were depoſited under a hand- 
ſome monument, before the high altar, 
in the ancient priory church of Notre 
Dame du Pres, otherwiſe the Bonnes Nous 
velles, at Rouen. The laſt Abbot of 
Reading was Hugh Farringdon, who, re- 
fuſing to deliver up his abby to the viſitors, 
was attainted of high treaſon ; and, in 
the month of November, 15 39, with two 
of his Monks, named Rugg and Onion, 
was hanged, drawn, and- quartered. This | 
happened on the ſame day on which the 
Abbot of Glaſtonbury ſuffered the like 
| ſentence, for the- like unpardonable Provo- | 
cation. , 
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Fuller, in his Church Hiſtory, has 
this anecdote of otie of the. Abbots 2 — 
. King Henry VIII. as he was hunting 
2 5 | | 66 in 


„ A TOUR THROVGK ä 
in Windſor Foreſt, either caſually 6 
44 or (more probably) wilfully loſing him- 
6 ſelf, ſtruck down about dinner time to | +1 
« the Abby of Reading, where, diſgui» 
fing. himſelf, (much for delight, and 
„ more for diſcovery, to ſee unſeen). he 
„ was invited to the Abbot” s: table, and 
_ £6 pafled for one of the King; guard; a 
place to which the proportion of his 
$6 perſon might properly entitle him, A 
„ firloin of beef was ſet before him, (lo 
„ knighted, faith this tradition, by this 
e. King Henry) on which the King lai . 
cc on luſtily, not diſgracing one of that 
66 place for whom he was miſtaken. 
* + Well fare thy heart, (quoth the Ab- 
© hot FJ and here, in a cup of ſack, 1 re- 
„ member the health of his Grace your 
* maſter. I would give an hundred 
„pounds on the condition I could feed ſo 
* heartily on beef as you do. Alas! 
54} my; weak and ſqueazie an will 
hardly digeſt the wing of a ſmall rab- 
| 6« het 
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v6 het or clicken. 5 The King ROY 
4 pledged him, and heartily thanked him 
« for his good cheer ; after dinner de- 


4 ther. Some weeks after the Abbot was 


« cloſe priſoner, fed for a ſhort time with 
<6 bread and water ; yet not ſo empty his 


« with fears, creating many ſuſpicions to 
« himſelf, when and how he had incurre: | 
the King's diſpleaſure. At laſt a ſirloin 


the Abbot fed as the farmer of his 


himſelf the inviſible ſpectator of the 


the King) prefently depoſit your hun- 
red pounds f in gold, or elſe no going 


o 


40 parted, as vndiſcovered as he came thi- 


body of food, as his mind was filled | 


of beef was ſet before him, on whiell 
« grange, and verified the proverb, © That 
two hungry meals make the third 4 
glutton. In ſprings King Henry out 
of a private lobby, where he had placed 


Abbot's behaviour. My Lord, (quotli 


66 hence 


— 


« ſent for by a Purſuivant, brought up | 
to London, clapt into the Tower, kept | 
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<< « hence all the 0 of y your © life.” 1 ws 
& been your phyſician to cure you of your 
66 ſqueazie ſtomach; and here, as I 4 ; 
„ ſerve, I demand my fee for the ſame? 
6 The Abbot down with his duſt, and 
% glad he had eſcaped; ſo returned to 


cc Reading, as ſomewhat lighter i in purſe, | £1 


„ ſo much more merrier in heart, than 
4 when he came thence.” TD 

Bath is one hundred and ſeven miles 
from/London. This city took its name 
from natural hot baths; for the medicinal 


virtues of which, this place hath long been 
celebrated and much frequented, This Y 


city was famous among the Romans for its 
falubrious waters. Upon the ſpot where 
the cathedral now ſtands, a temple is ſaid 
to have formerly been dedicated to Mi- 


nerva, who was the tutelar deity of thoſe 


ſprings, and from thence the ancient Bri- 
tons called this city Caer Palladur, 1, e. 
The City of the Water of Pallas. Iv 


* 43 1 . Was 
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was afterwards called by the Saxons; Ace- 
manneſceaſter, which figniftes-the City of 
valetudinarians; and upon Lanſdown Hill, 
near this city; there are ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of a fortification, thought to have 
been thrown up by the Saxons in the year 
820. when they defended ＋ zemaſelves 
againſt the victorious King Arthur. Bath 
ſtands in a valley, upon the north bank of 
the river Avon, and is encireled by hills 


hot baths, called the King's Bath, the 


alſo a * bath... -.- 


1 8" ini * WF. 
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the figure of an ancient Britiſh King, 


in the form of an amphitheatre. It is 
ſurrounded by walls, which, though light | 
and almoſt entire, are ſuppoſed. to, be tho 
work of the Romans. It contains five 


Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath, the Hot 
Bath, and the Leper's Bath. There is 


The King's Bath is ſixty. feet Wr | 


ſupplied by many hot. ſprings that xiſe in 
the middle of it. In this bath there. is. 


Vor. I. :Þ ' 5 _ 


2 


» x TOUX THEOUON 
called Bieyden the Sootliſayer, withran in⸗ 
| feription,. importing, that he my 
the uſe of theſe fprings three hunde 
n before the Chriſtian. ra, ug 


1 


— 


The ee js Knee e 
King's Bath only by at wall. Ir hay no 
ſpriug; but receives its water fr x the 
King s _ and is therefore * hot, 1 


The Croſs Bath had ity nahe from d | 
eroſs that formerly ſtood in the middle of . 
= "Pp Les heat is alſo- leſs than that of tlie 
* Bath, a 15 * fewer n + 


The Hot Bath wah & called? from ha- 
ving been formerly hotter than the reſt; IT 
but 18 = then ſo large as it is now. 7 

F | 


The © Leper's Bath. is formed from 4 
eee of the Croſt Bath, and is * : 
lotted for the uſe of the _ 


* 
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The Cold! Bath is ipod by fine 


in by the Romans with-a wall, nia rats | 


them from: the'coril6 cd ſprings, with | 


which this: place birds; anch there is a 


ken that they allo mud fubtvrra. 


5 off tlie cold 


* 


nevus: canals to- cat 


left they ſhould mix with' the bog obe: 


As- this: city lies in a valley, 


with hills; the heat of theſe waters d 

milky detergetit quality are aſeribed 
to the Artur and fermienktation of WW si 

different waters diſtilling from two of - 


thoſe: hills; one called Claverten: Dot 
and the other Lanſdown. The water from 
laverton! Downs is ſoppoſed to be fulphu- 
ros or bitucttinous, with a mixture of 
nitre 7 at} the water from” Fabſdown' is 

thought to be tincturec with id og 
Theſe waters, fo juſtly celebrated ate res 


commended in various diforders;- nw 


ll in thoſe dintorhi nated chronic - 


_ A # %- 3 
2 , * * 
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ap. 


and clean, eſpecially thoſe buildings call 
the Creſcent and the Circus, and which: | 


4 


1 
l | 
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The town itſelf 18 remarkably elegant 


are inhabited by people of een 


The former is Probably one of the wwe 
| beautiful ſtructures in the world. The 
rides about Bath are agreeable, 8 vu 


once aſcend the downs; but the Bills up | 


10 them are ſo ſteep and weariſome, that it. 
5 requires no ſmall degree of reſolution "tai. 


take that exerciſe which the phyficians;in; * 
variably recommend. N o place in Eng- 3 


land, in the proper ſeaſon, affords fo bril | 


liant a circle of good company as Bath. 


The aged, the young, the infirm, and the | 
| bale, all reſort to this vortex of amuſe- 


ment. Ceremony, beyond the eſſential 
rules of politeneſs, is totally exploded: 23 


every one mixes upon an equality; and 


the entertainments are ſo wiſely regulated, 
that although there is never a ceſſation of 
them; there is never a laſſitude from bad 


hours, or from an exceſs of dillipation... 
„„  Tha® 


3 


* 
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The conſtant gambling about, too, of the 
younger part of the company, is enliven- 
ing and chearful. In the morning, the 
rendezvous is at the Pump Room; from 
that time, till noon, in walking on the 
parades, or in the different quarters of the 


town; thence to the Pump Room again : : 
from the Pump Room to a freſh ſtroll, 
and then to dinner; and from dinner to 
the rooms, where dancing or the card 
table eli the eng, "2 60 


4 


w 


gers, there is no danger of impoſition, if 
you will but take the trouble to purchaſe a 
_ ſmall pamphlet, which clearly points out 
the different cuſtoms and uſages of that 
town. This will be had at Vork Houſe, 
the beſt hotel ; in the place, where a tra- 
veller ſhould continue a day or two, the 
better to determine on that quarter where 
he would wiſh to Haye his lodging. 

FS 3 Elegant 


Every thing being 5 at Bath, 
with reſpect to the accommodation of-ſtrari- 


ip 
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Elegant as the ſociety at Bath whe 
tably is, it is impoſſible. to avaid ering | 
the ludicrous deſcription which is given af 
ir by Ann, io hip "_ Balk Gauen, 


15 
\ 
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«A neared Jew, or a biſhop, comes hers, — 
e r an eminent trader in gheeſe.ſhould retite, ELL 
WY tot tp think of the bus'neſs.the State may quire,- | 
ith horns and with trumpets, with fiddles d drums, 
They ll firize to divert him z ſogn as he Games,” 


On one fide of the road to Claverton 
Down, is Prior Park, a ſeat of the late 
Mr. Allen, ſituated almoſt an the ſummit 

of Charlton Hill. This place has been 
celebrated by Mrs. Chandler, in a poem 7 
addlreſſad to Mr. Ae neee 5 
* 88 ; 


— 


# ip eee eee FO). 


Not natyre tortur'd, but by a art improv d:; 


Where cover d walks, with open viſtos meet, | 
* Ap grea here, and there ap. open ſent. 6 

« A thouſand ſweets in mingled odours flow, 

a Fromblooming flow'rs:which on ehe borders grow. 

In numerous Rreams the mur xipp n l, 

20 "I obedient A will 1 * ak 5 


\ 
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9 Til by thy art in one canal ombin d, | 

% They thro” the wood in various mazes wind - 

From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 

In bold caſcades, and laſh the rugged ſt Hook 3 * 

& But here their fury loſt, che calmer ſcene 

Delights the ſofter muſe and ſerene: 

„An ample baſon, center of t F . 

In lymph tranſparent holds the fleecy race; 

4 Its glaſſy face, from ev'ry ruffle free, 
_ « Reflects the image of egch neighbouring tree; 5 | 

On which the feather!d qhoirs, meladions throng, | | 
4% By love inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong. 

4. Their tuneful ſong th' echoing woods reſound, © 

And falling waters add a ſalemn ſounds _.- 

** Sure "tis the muſes" baunt! tis hallow d ground.” 


Having ſeen every Rag curious in and 
about Bath, I ſhall next dire& my courſe 
towards the more fouthern parts of the 
ſand. 55 5 
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LETTER IV; 
158 Jars, 1778. kb 


H. AVIN 0, as 4 inforrded you in my 
laſt, determined on the route we ſhould . 
fake into the more diſtant parts of Somers | | | 
ſet and Wiltſhire, we proceeded as far as . 
Pensford, a ſmall, inconſiderable tqwn, 
ſituated on the river Thew. From Penſ- 5 
ford we continued our journey to Catter- B7 
worth; where, after long waiting, and 
much trouble, we got freſh horſes. Near i 
this place is Bow Ditch, where there are 
{till the remains of a Roman camp, almoſt 
(and ſuch ſhape was unuſual) in a circular 
form, and, being on the ſummit of a hill, 
commands a fine proſpect. Within a 
ſmall diſtance are ſome conſiderable coal · 
pits, together with the remains of a place 
of druidical worſhip, From Catterworth | 
| We 


ax 
an 4 
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we proceeded on our way to Chutenharm, 

2 ſmall, indifferent-lookibg village; and 
| thence to the Mendip Hills, n about | 


three or four mules, EN 11 ; ONT 
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a Jaunt with Fo 


Never did travellers begin 
an "we did; * 


more unpropitious omens 
the morning was darken 
lowering clouds, which promiſed a cons +8 
nuance of rain, that had already drenched 5 
the country: the places we had planned 

for obſeryation were, in general, expoſed 185 

to every inclemency that poſſibly could 
affect us z «and, to mend the matter, the 
major part of our preſent Little fociety 
confiſted of ladies, F ortune, however, | 

befriended us when we leaſt expected! it; 

for ſcarce had we come in view of the "= 1 
lightful Mendip Hills, covered to a vaſt 7 
extent with heath. and fern, and charm- 1 ON 5 
ingly ornamented in the patriarchal ile, 


with heavy, ” 


with ſheep and a variety of cattle, than Y 5 
Z as — * began to wear away. A threa- gf 
tening 


7 


— 


SS | } | 
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tening "tk at firſt began to ak coun 
ns but this ſoon diſperſed, aud by the | | 
lde we rcached the ſumwüt, che ſup had | 
taken poſſeſſion of the day, and every thin "1 | 
aſſumed a face of re- animated beauty. 4 
The clouds, indeed, that ſtill continued 1 4 
rolling down the hills, prevented us from 
fully knowing the beauties aof our ſituge | 
tion. We ſtopped, however, in expecta - 
tion, for we were prepared for them, aud, 1 
in about five minutes, were moſt amply 
rewarded for our patience. On the one 
ide, picture to yourſelf the towering bills, | 
whoſe ſides we were traverſing, and whoſe 
Joftieſt brows flowly declined ;. while, gp 
the other, the highly-cultivated lands of # 
| Somerſet, ſmiling in all the Juxumapey' of 
art and nature, burſt upon our view. Be- 
| hieve me, I do not exaggerate when I au. 
we were loſt in admiration. The un 
vourable outſet we had made, bad * 
pared us ſufficiently for gratification 3 ; N 


Were ve backward in enjoying it in us 
fulleſt | 


” 9 J 7 * 1 „ 
ä 


— 


7 2 9 


antious of nat Jofing a fingle 
ie which might preſent itſelf, we. de- 

ſoended the hills. On the right, and in 

the front, with hills, woods, and dales. 
delightfully intenmixod; and on the loft, 
with the town of Wells, and a bold ro- 
mantic - proſpe& of the tower of Glaſtan- 
* at a diſtances, To Wells we gent 


4 


Wells i an — is A ky 
from Bath, fifteen from Briſtal, and que 
hundred and twenty-ſeven from London: 
it is ſituated at the foot of the Mendip 
Hills; and is a clean, pretty ton. John 
de Villula, the ſixteenth biſhop Fes, 
removed his refidence and ſpititual at 

rity to Bath; but the conteſt between this 
church and chat of Bath being afterwards 
compromiſed; it was determined that che 
biſhops ſhould thereafter be ſtiled Biſhays 
of Bath and Wells, and that the <anong of 


each 


Sale ee. Proceeding on then, Un 
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each ſhould, on the vacancy” of the ſee 


Ina, King of the Weſt Saxc 


„ 
appoint deputies to elect the biſhop, WD ; 
was to be inſtalled in both churches. Is 7 


church, at firſt a monaſtery, was built by : 


83 and ih 


the year 905 was erected into an epiſe pal | 


fee. The weſt front of the cathedral, ; 


which has been much admired, ſeems * 


* 


have been magnificent, being an intite 


pile of ſtatues; but the taſte being wildly. 


Gothic, or Saracenic, it does not ſtrike . 


ſimplicity. The cloiſters adjoining to it 


common obſerver with either elegance or 


are ſpacious and fair. The chapter houſe 


is a rotund, ſupported by. a pillar in the 


middle ; and the vicars' dwellings, in the 
cloſe, are commodious, The biſhop's Py 


lace is neither elegant nor grand, although 


m in n has the reputation of being 
both. The walls and the mote undoubt- 
edly give it the air of a caſtle; but, alto- 
gether, it preſents a moſt unfavourable 
aſpect to a traveller. The deanry 18 4 

1 =” 
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fine houſe; and there are likewiſe, 700d 
| habitations for the prebendarieg.z.; but, the! 
cathedral is by much, as of courſe it 

ſhould be, the, fineſt building. , be out- 

ſide carries a venerable and awful appears. 
| ance, and the inſide is carefully attended 
to, both with reſpect to neatneſs and con- 
veniency on one ſide of the altar ftands 
a monument. of Biſhop Still in his epiſco- 


pal robes, and on the other an emblemati- - 


cal repreſentation of Miſs Kidder, , who, 


5 
* 


in the year 1703, fell a remarkable in * 


ſtance of filial alfection. This young . 
lady "was daughter of a biſhop. of that 
name, who, with his wife, were 
cruſhed to death, in the. town of Wels, 


by the falling of a chimneꝝ; which acci- 
dent fo afflicted the young offipring, then 7 


no more than ſixteen, years of. age, that it 


diſordered her ſenſes, and ſhe died diſtrac« 


ted a few months afterwards. . She is re: 


preſented in the attitude of looking at is 


two 


n 


„ * rob $H20vEt | 
tos urhs, beppoſed es conti m the Wy | 


* | 
* 4 


Ii . 


e the aiſles is ſliewn, the tot 
and repreſentation of Biſhop Beckingtony 

who; in an impolitic fit of — . 4 
phrenzy, attempted to faſt during Lenk 
IF is ſaid to be well authentieatefl, tltitz 
fbr an extraordinary number of days; ſotii 
fay thinty-nine, he abſolutely did refrain / 


tom food: © His puniſhment” was what 
his preſumption was entitled to. He fell 


yy 


4 vickim to it: nor did commiiſeration at. 
end Bis falk. Scattered" up aud down te 
church are alſo many ancient monumentat 
gutes, dug out of the ruins of Glaſtou⸗ 
bury Abbey ; but tranſplanted to: Welli 
is being riore modern; and conſequently. 
mort faſhionably hallowed' ground. Ole 
mr particular of Frier Milton. The wine 
dows, too, of this cathedral are cullour 
e che en one of the chapel 
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16 rather” too cht eroudkeh wick e 
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_ having obferbed the body of th 
 cathedral;. we next aſterded' to the Bbrary 
By a flight of ſtairs, which gives ans this 
idea of a priſon, more than of à churelt. 
The library, like moft of thofe of ort 
dox ſbcieties, is filled wird tblios of LE 
and polemical divinity 21 Bur the” fächer 
apparently ſept iin quietnefs' on the ſhiclves; D 
nor are tlie diſturbed, ce ug when a 
explanation 1s wanted of 4 poinr too Knees | 
ty for moderm capacities; Turning over 
the pages of theſe ſubtle; but abſurd retn⸗ 
nants of Human impoſition, F was ſuc⸗ 
detily- called by one of the ladies; who, f 
with' much exultation,. told me of a 
which had been put into her katids by che 
perſon who was our guide, and- who (with 
palpable eonviction as tothe truth of win 


he fad) infortned Ber, it was tlie wondet 
of all wonders'; nothing bels char 4 Book 


com mpoſed, 


Ge. 4 roun re, 


10 


$f 040 printed, and bound, be Otte ue 
inyention of paper, of which Euro | 7 


ſo much boaſt. How ſuch. a matter d, 


this could poſſibly exiſt, or, if it did exiſt, 
how it could. have found. its way into the. 
library of Wells, Was a point not eaſy. to 
determine... 1 fps „arenen. to the lag 


was: my ſarpriſes Hr ts; inſtead. — 5 a 


„ I 


dle of the papirus, bound toget ther accon I J 
ing to the cuſtom of the Egyptians, or of | 
the Palmira, ſtrung according to the H ne 


| doos of this day, either of which night 
| poſlibly have puzzled the poor man, 1 v a 
formal ly.. preſented with an octavo in the 
Chineſe language. Never did people lau & | 
more heartily than we did, at the extra ” 
: gance of this literary impoſition. But 00 x 
guide was ſtill tenacious, and would not 
believe us, when we told him what it 
was; neither could we reconcile him to 
the doctrine, until we offered to proc In ; 
** an hundred n ere OY 


=D 


adenine the if m leaſed, to th 
learned of the dioceſe for their eels 
This gained. us at length ſome credit; Sik 
he then, with confuſion and d appoint! | 
ment in his countenance, vowed he. ne 
throw it aſide, and never more be the * 
nt of impoſition on the credulity of 
the public. But that which rendered the 
farce ſtill more amuſing, was the waggery. 
of the ſcientific donor, a reverend prieſt and 
profeſſor of Theology, who had written 5 
his name and character in the firſt page, 
together with the dates of the day and 
year on which he had preſented ſo. vas. 
luable a moreeau of antiquity to the ca- 


- 


Congludingyil our ere at Wells | 
we proceeded 'to. a famous cavern. in the 


Mendip-Hills, ,called Okey-hole, one of 5 


the moſt celebrated natural curioſities in 
that part of England. The diſtance of 


this from Wells is about duo miles, 


. I? ads 8 80 0 922 lrrived at the 
5 bottom of the hill, we enquired fork ran, 
and having procureid one,” whoſe age ad 
„ viſag e moſt inevitably would Have" Gon F 
demned her to the flames 1 century 280 

we followed her up a narrow path of . 

cliff, the perpendicular height of which . 


could not be leſs than 200 Wet; the old 


witch herſelf bearing a ytth6in in in one 
hand, and a bundle of lights in the other. 


1 


The aſcent was wonderfully fine and ro- 
mantic; for at the bottom, which was 
juſt diſcernible for variouſly foliaged trees, 
we could perceive the glimmerin gof water, 
flowing with rapidity, while an equally 

' tremendous cliff erected itſelf on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, Being arrived at the diſtance of 
about fifty yards from the place where we 
left our carriage, we found ourſelves cloſs 
to the entrance of this dreary cavern. I do 
not recolle& whether you were ever in a 
ſituation of this kind; but there is "ſomes 


| thing mg" in every preparation thak is 
1 : 
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made, contrary. to what we. e iy in 
general uſed to, This was obſervable not 
ſo much i in the faces, or in the words and 
actions of the ladies, for they were all of ; 
them reſolute and deterr ned; but, ſome- 


how or other, it was. evident. in an un- | 


common ſomething i in every thing which 
paſſed. The firſt order we received from 
our regenerated Hecate, was to leave our 
hats behind us. Handkerchiefs were of 
courſe tied round our heads, and a. lighted 
taper was then preſented to each of the 
party, Thus prepared to encounter the 
gloomy horrors. of the ſcene, we formed 
ourſelves in the order in which we were to 
enter. Imprimis, as the van, went our 
tottering conductreſi next your humble 
ſervant, then the three ladies, and cloſe 
to them, the ſervants. Proceeding in this 
manner to the door (ſome careful perſon. 
having placed a door to this deſirable. ha- 
bitation) the firſt thing that ſtruck us was 
a bleak humidity iſſuing from the caverns... 

OS” On 


\ 
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On wewent, Hiwvie; reſolved wconkas.. 
heats, colds, or any thing elſe that . RY; 
encounter us. On entering the care, ve » 

% perceived a vaft number of large ftonies,. 

confuledly ſcattered, about, over ſome or, 

| which, we were told, hy. the path-way 
of our journey. As you advance, the ca- pe. | 
vern widens, and continyes' to increaſe, 
until you come to about ebirteen (eps, 
which vou deſeend into a narrow paſſage, | || 
where you are ſhewn the tomb, as the 
call it, of the Old Witch of Okey, wha | 
reſided at this place. | This tomb is & : 
miſhapen piece of rock, ineruſted. From 
| the paſſage you enter into the kitchen, ds 
from the kitchen into an immenſe cavern. . 
called the Church, many parts of which i 
are upwards of forty feet high. Here the : 
footing is indifferent ; for the rocks being . 
| irregularly ſcattered on one fide, and the 
river Axe winding itſelf along on the other, . 
you ſcarce can find room to make your ; 
way either with firmneſs or fafety, No- 9 9 
1 | „%% hing 


| 
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rann, cc0TAxp, 49 Vals. „ 
Bing; can be gonceived more awful than | 


dhe appearance of this chaſm. The ſpar | : 


too, which is as it were brilliantly placed 7 
along the confines; of the wer, With 
- chryſtal drops, like diamonds, Pendant | 
around it, are besuties with which you 
would be highly delighted: eſpecially 4 
you. can draw them into an affembla ge, 
with the inctuſtations of the altar, the 
hanging hate, the cave ang cave tub, and 


After "the! $7 HI _ its, » ſeveral 15 


ties, the next objecte of admiration are 
the arm · chair and the cooler, both of them 
fine incruſtations; the former Thaped in 
the rural garden tile, with cibs, and the 

latter ſurrgunding a ſmall baſon of deli- 
cious water. From the paſſage which ' 
immediately leads from this, you. deſcend 

eight ſteps, and continue till you. come to 
| another figure of ſpar, denominated the 
AF $  Lyon's 


TTL | , 
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Lyon' 8 ; Head, and ſituated i in the comer . 
a prodigious cupola, called the Servants? | i, 

Fall. This hall has the appearance of | 
being the loftieſt of all the chaſms.” We 
could not aſcertain the exact height of ir; 
but the beſt computation we could 2 
brought it to about fifty feet. Hence we 
proceeded to what i is ſtiled the Great Hall, 
paſſing i in our way the hall chimney, /a 
narrow cavern of conſiderable babe 
This hall has inſinitely the largeſt area in 
the cave, being 1 in the figure of a rotunda,”. 
and meaſuring in itscentre about the beit, 

of five and twenty feet. The ceiling is 
exquiſitely even; and the echo, as auf} 
be ſuppoſed, prodigiouſly clear and awful. 
Here indeed we might ſay, we * 

enced ſomething of the effect of the 1 

| lime and beautiful. As we advanced, 

had gradually met with new and Grpritng 

objects; here we had them as it were ga- 
thered together i in one rann of view. 1 


Was | 


Exploring 


| ENGLAND, $COTLAND,” AND WALES. 7 
Exploring with ſilent admiration, and 5 
ade the wonderful operation of 35 3 l 
thoſe parts of matter, which, in a con- 1 
-vulſon, | muſt certainly bave formed this 
covern, we determined on aſcertaining the 
truth of what we had heard advanced, . 
lative, to the body of water, which was . 
winding at our feet, and which Was deno- ; 
minated in former days the ſource of the 
river Axe. Our guide, however, ſoon ſa- 
tisfied us on this head, by ſaying, that 
when the Axe was low, many people had 
traced it from the place where we then 
ſood, to a conſiderable diſtance beyond 1 
us; that it did not riſe even in the hill i — _— 
the body of which we were, bat that it | 
had its ſource! in a neighbouring one, 

| whence it ug; through other caverns . 
into that of . 3 ht 30 Is 


* | * 


ks 


| Reſolved i in this paint, ad a pleaſed oh 
every thing. we had met with in the cave, 

we returned j in the manner we had entered: 
'P 4 , oi" 
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nor aid "We do this ſooner than — ah 
fury, for the humidity and toldneſs of te 


place, together with the unswholeſomeneſt 
of the air, rendered u change of be 
neceſſary. Take it all in all, however, u 
man of cutioſity ſhould viſit Somerſotihis 
without ſeeing Okeychole ; nor ſkouldihs, 
to do that in perfection, enter it vvithout 
torches, candles being too ſmall, as wa 
experienced, to afford a ſufficiency of licht 
for the — 1 with which it 
is e e ait net n city in e Þ 
71 . c SE a ET ie, 
1 from poi cave - by — 
why we had aſcended, we, at the bottom - 
of the hill, ſtopped at a manufastary of | 
paper, worked by the waters of the Aus: 
Not knowing to whom this place belonged, 
we carelefily talked of examining the ang | 
in'its various parts, as we paſſed the door: 
nor did we dream of a hindrance to our 
progreſs, when an elderly looking man, 
e told us, Many people made free 


66 with | 


- 


1 
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oy with what Was not their own het 


our guide had no right to promiſe usa 
« fight of the paper-worke, as they dijl | 


„ not belong to her; nor had we any 
« claim to'a privilege of interfering 


« fo inclined, you are very welcome to 
e ſee them, and there is the door,” — 


Struck by the oddity of this extraondiuary | 


addreſs, we did not. immediately reply o 
him, as we could have wiſhed. We how- 


ever begged pardon for our preſumption 
attributed a it to our menienabes being 


guide in the beſt > nn 


Kind language goes far with all ſorts.of 


. creatures, The effect Was viſible on on the 


paper- maker, who, tick led with the con» 


pliments which were paid him, i 
ſhook off his moroſeneſe, rr us 
himſelf. 


with 
6c his property. Zut,“ 4 continued the old | | 
teſty gentleman, ſoftening, 4 if y ae 


To thoſe w avter fedya ; 
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be entertaining. In the firſt inſtance, i in the 
cutting of rags and pieces of cloth ;garbled | 
from every cellar and hols in the kin gdom; 
in the next, in the grinding them. to a pro- 
per conſiſtency of fineneſs; in the third, 
in the forming the ſheets. from a liquid 
appearing like ſtarch, and uo on through 
ths. ſeveral ſtages, to the package, _—_ 


| Wearied not a little abc . Sg had 
already ſeen, and reflęcting on that which 


was yet to be obſerved, we thankfully 
quitted our new acquaintance, and getting 


. a 


into our carriages; proceeded to the village 
of Glaſtonbury, diſtant from Wells i 
' fix males, 

| Without paying any REY to o eb 
e or to the ingenious tricks of ſelfiſh 
eccleſiaſtics, I will juſt inform you of ſuch 
| points as immediately relate to the famous 
_ abbey of this place, which, for riches and 
22 if not ſuparior, was at leaſt 
equal 


equal to any in England. 5 Glaſtonbur y 
was early in repute among ey Welt Sa. 
ons, as appears from N nius and Geofff 
of Monmouth, Who bo! 
great Arthur was buried there; 2 1d/ Gi- 
raldus Cambrenſis, vrho lived i in the > time 
of Henry II. ſays he ſaw his coffin 
up. King Ina, the Weſt Saxon, foun 
the abbey, and it continued to receive ſo 
many donations, that in the time of Ca- 
nute the Great they obtained a charter, 


whereby every perſon, even the n 


ſelf, was excluded from coming wil 


any part of its bounds without leave of the 


abbot. Some notion may be formed 


the ancient grandeur of this monaſtery, 


from what yet remains of the different 


buildings. There were conſtantly one 
hundred monks reſident in the cloiſters, 
and the abbot had ſeldom leſs: than three 


hundred domeſtics, many of whom were 
ſons of the principal nobility, Its teve- 
nues exceeded thoſe: of Canterbury or 
5 Durham. 
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5 reſorted thither to viſit the ruins; but. the 


- > travellers hath of late years. decreaſed, 


were buried, is ſtill to be ſeen j but! in the 
Indeed, ſuch are the devaſtations made 


predations committed by avarice, that the 


1 7 of St. n on the north fide of 


: 3 \ ' 
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Dulbam- This: magnificent abbey was 
built in a peninſula near the river Bry, 
called the Iſle of Avalon, and ever dine 
the diſſolution of religious Wende. the | 
chief ſupport of the town has conſiſted | 
in the great numbers of people who have | 


inhabitants having removed many of * 
ſtones to repair their houſes, the number 


The church was a prodigious pile of builds 
ing, and great part of the walls of the 
choir are ſtill ſtanding, T'wo of the great 
pillars that ſupported the middle tower, 
are yet remaining, but moſtly overgrown 
with ivy; and part of the high altar in 
the choir, where the Weſt-Saxon kings 


fame ruinous condition as the church = 


the devouring hand of time, and the de- 


the 


Vis 


% 
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the church, has been converted into a f Eo 
ſtable,. the manger being placed on the, 1 5 

altar. Near this chapel of St. Mary, was Do 
a ſmaller chapel, built by King Edgar 7 
but the walls are totally deſtroyed, nothing. 
but the foundation being left, excepting. 
ſome ſmall turrets,” which have been phony, | 
in the ſpaces between the windows. The 
floor was of ſtone, and many of the Saxon. 
nobility were buried under it, in coffins 
of lead, which have ſince. indeed been taken 
away, and melted into ciſterns. The only 
things that remains of this magnificent | 

ſtructure, and which was erected to bd 
defiance to the ravages of time, is the Ab- 
bot's kitchen, built entirely of ſtone ; but 


1 
this kitchen 1s likewiſe converted to a uſe 


for which it was never intended, and pro- | 
bably in a few years it will experience | the wy 
ſame fate with the reſt of the apartments. , 
As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the, | 
abbots built an inn for their reception, 
where bey were furniſhed with all the, 


3 Gar 


 neceflaries | 
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diets of life, in a truly. royal an 
It is ſtill ſtanding in the town, and known. 1 
by the ſign of the George, having the | 
arms of the Saxon A over: n Sate. F 1 
. „ 44 
Tf 1 a hill, e called che — 0 
, che town, was formerly a church dedi ated | 
to St. Michael, where Richard Whiting, 
the laſt and moſt celebrated abbot, and 
whoſe, hoſpitality was ſo great, that he 
often entertained five hundred horſe nen 
at a time, was hanged by order of King 
1 Henry VIII. together with two of his = 
monks, for having dared to let fall ſome 
baſty expreſſions, when the King's con - 9 
miſſioners arrived to ſeize upon his reve- | 
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The account of this Hola ya extra | 
: ins act, is to this purport. given by ff 
a writer, who, in charity, as he. wa 

high, we will ſuppoſe to have been an in- 


tereſted religioniſt.— Whiting was Abbot 
of 


N N 
Men 
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for his age, lch ws almoſt; decripid, and LT 
really wonderful for the moderation of his © 
religious life, which he had preſerved amidſtt 
the greateſt plenty of temporal bleſſings. 
For this England had ſtill retained{)that. . , 
| though the monaſteries were extraordinary - 
wealthy, they ſhould not be governed by 
any but monks. All the religious men 

= alſo, who lived "0 community, were moſt 
aſſiduous in the choir, and very rarely ever 

went abroad, without the encloſure of their | 
monaſteries. Whiting, therefore, being | 
Abbot, had an entire- and-encloſed mona- 5 5 
ſtery of about an hundred religious men; 155 
but, according to the cuſtom of abbots, | 


he maintained three hundred domeſtics, in 


ſeparate houſes and places adjoining z:. and 
among them many gentlemen's ſons. Be- 
ſides, he kept many at their ſtudies at the 
univerſities. He practiſed hoſpitality to 4 
all travellers paſſing by upon any account 

1 whatſoever 3 inſomuch, that he ſometimes £8 
| 3 enter- 
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bountiful ey fixed alms on the poor! * "y 
| ſorting from all the villages round aboy 4 1 
and this was the c cuſtom of almoſt all- th | + | 
other monaſteries and richer abbots . 5 
England. The King's officers, who a * 
about to the monaſteries, having therefi * 
acquaiuted Henry VIII. that Whiring, | 


could not be prevailed upon to ſign t 
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inſtrument propoſed by his Majeſty, they 
were directed to bring him immediately to 
London, without hindering him from 
taking along a decent retinue ſuitable to - 
his dignity ; but to take care that he ſhould 
diſpoſe of nothing that belonged to the, | = 
monaſtery : and laſtly, that a certain 
knight, who was the chief of his family, 
and whom the King's officers had already.” 
corrupted, ſhould come with him, as it 
were to aſſiſt him on his journey, but in 
reality as a keeper and ſpy. When he 
was come to ney" the King” s coun- 

: "a 5 : fellors 
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aalen gh 
When they 1 on ben 10 | 
that he was ps | 

ſubſcribe that inſtrum 

hr not ſeem to exact my Bach a/ es „ 

by force. Having ſeare hed Whiti ing's 8 ca. 1 

dies, ths Kg bad Sand a lde bk. 
written” "againſt the Divorce, brought 

| without Whiting 8 knowledge by then N 


that ſearched, which he thought a fufi⸗ 3 
cient excuſe to put bim to death. "Having, OS. 
therefore, received 4 Light. check, and 1 
being ſtripped of part of his retinne, (for e 
he came with an hundred and fifty horfeY ) 
he was diſmiſſed from London to rective 
the King's pleaſure at home. But, wh het! . 5 
h arrived at the city of Wells, whine 5 2 8 
five miles from Glaſtonbury, he wab ute 5 EZ 
fortned that there was an affembly of the x 
gentry, and he ſummoned to it. He weit 
immediately, and entering the court, was 
going to take his place among the prime 
of them, when the crier called him to the 
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bim to prepare for death; or'at leaſt, thit, 
going into the monaſtery, he might fe 
commend: himſelf to the monks, and take 


being turned Gut of the' horſe-Hrter, un | 
laid upon an hurdle, he was dragged thong 


vis nl" bid kim ae 0 Mm 


u treaſon laid 1 Th el 


beit auer bed rity A8 e bid 8 * 5 
trusted, bid -hith"be o good heat, W. * 
peting him, tharthis was all/gonie torfeight - 
him. Soon after, Whitiag was con, ettined, 
and ſent away to Gl ſtonbüry, vet jeu 
imagining that his end was ſo hear, 
"he catne near the walls f theimonä 
2 Prieſt was preſentel to him, to he 
confeffion, in the horſe· litter that ea 
him; for they aſſured him, le wulk de 
that very hour. The old man, 'withiteak 
begged he might have a a a day or to now 


his leave; but neither” was granted fer, 


W * 


"the ground to the top ' of an high Hill, | 
. "Which | 


. was hanged in tis monk s habit, nd gil 

day above mentioned. T6 
| ſhepherd bei g flain, the theep: were ealily | 
"diſperſed 3 nor were there many. religious | 5 2 
men found afterwards to oppoſe the King's 5 


_ tyratiny. Henry „ ike = conqueror, in- F 
vaded, ee Berks! plundered,” and de- SY 
moliſhed all; but, the pofſeffions and re- 
venues of the tnonafteries he, for the moſt 
park, diſtributeUutnongſt the nobility, that 


they might never after be reclaimed or re.. 

ö ſtored to the church by atry of the Princes . 5 > 
his ſucceſſors, exchanging ſome for other 8 WY. 
lands and revenues, and diſpdfing of others = | 
for ready money; and he compelled the 5 
Catholics, againſt their wiſhes, to 3 
rheſe ſpoils of the church, to the end he 

might, by that means, oblige them to de- 
fend his wicked act. And this was the 
end of the monaſteries and monks in Eng- 
land, almoſt a thouſatid years after they . 3 
had "brought the Chriſtian faith into chat 
"I * 85 Iſland; "ol 


vanced by the generoſity of all 


NM ont rouz THROY ue _— 
5 Ilan; "chuaboy with it, and be in 2 * 


King Henry, that he might rejoice, bye f 
wickedneſs, and glory in his ſin, co 
manded the biſhops and other church ach,” 


that i in all their ſermons to the! pe op e, they | 
ſhould congratulate. the expelling - of 4 be | 
5 monks out of England, and inform t DP 
multitude. how advantageous: | the & fag | 
would be to them; as being delivered no | 
only from the Pope' s yoke, but alſo from | 
the trouble of theſe monks; of which ther 
was frequent ne in moſt Place 2 
©. 


blank iid thus ja, of the pr. 


e 


and ancient ſtate of Glaſtonbury, it x 4 


mains that you ſhould be made acquainted | 
| with the ſtory of the celebrated Thory, 
which! in the dark and ignorant ages of 
popery, was denominated Holy. The 9 
monks tell us, that when Joſeph of Ara- 
mathea arrived at this place, and preached | 
the re to the natives, he took up his | 
relidenes 


J 
© 
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5 reſidence” on the hilt” called Torr, white 
0 many people flocked to hear him, though, 1 
as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, the greateſt . 


part, in general, doubted ny his miſſion. 
But the holy man, conſcious of his inno- 
cence, yet eager to vindicate himſelf from 


ſtick into the ground, and, lifting up his | 
eyes to heaven, prayed that God would 
remove their unbelief by ſome ſi ignal act 
of his | power. The prayer was no ſooner i 
heard than complied with; for, behold a 
miracle! the ſtaff took root, ſpread- out its. 


diately embraced the faith of Chriſt. In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, however, 
an over-zealous Proteſtant, not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, hewed down 
one of the branches of this holy thorn, 
and having brought his deſtroying axe to 
another, aimed a dreadful blow, which 
happily did not eſcape with 1 impunity ; 302. 
no ſooner had he ſtruck with the moſt un- 
DO 0: 3. pirovoked 5 


- & 
- 


the imputation of impoſture, ſtruck his 


bloſſoms, and the obſtinate Britons imme- | . 


+. | 0h © Tour TAO jad FI 


e ed levelling wickedneſy,. had | 0 a 8 
oO of the chips fle into his eye; and blinde, 
him; while the axe itſelf, as in revenge 
bor being put to ſuch horrid; purpoſes, AI 
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on his foot, and wounded him in A terrible” | 
manner. The laſt attack that was mA 
on it, (for frequent were its ſufferings) | 
was in the civil wars between Charles 
and his parliament, when the whole tre 
even to the roots, was torn, up by th 4 
| ſoldiers of Cromwell, who conſidered} is 
as a relic of idolatry ; but ſome ſlips having 
been afterwards engrafted on the othey / 
ſhrubs, there are ſtill remaining three of | 
the trees for the obſervation of the curious, 
The tree, it is tru is of a remar ole. 
ſpecies 1 in this country: but is very on * 
mon in the Levant and Aſia Minor. . | 
differs, ſays Mr. Miller, from our como 
mon bawthorn, by putting out its leaves 
early in the ſpring, and flowering twiee4 
year; for in mild ſeaſons it often flowers iu 2 


N overaber and OY and again at the: 
| | uſual 
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ſtories which axe toldcofj its, budding, bloſs: 
ſoming, anch fading vn hriſtmao: lay, are, 

ab yon, willy readbly Suppoſe, die] 
| n eee 12 4 by b Gael £41: 4 
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| Tha whole, this dives Glaſpabury. 


is worth, ſeeing, One cannot, however, 3s 
but regret the inattention, which is, paid: to: 
the ruing, perhaps unknown to the pteſent 


proprietar.z. for beſides what I-: have already 
mentianedj there are ſtacks of wood and 


hay, together, with an. intolerable quantity, 
of brambles, hriars, and. ſuch like impe - 


diments to curioſity, moſt proſuſely ſcat : 


tered in the different avenues and paſſages ; ; 8 ; 
and the country people have even ventured | 


upon the privilege of taking away the 


ſtones and the other materials to mend the. 5 


roads. Cate ſhould, no doubt, be had to 
the comforts of che living ; ; but. ſome little 


regard, one would hope, ſhould: be paid 
o the ann of the dead. LSE] HT CASO HET 
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uſual time of. the commanilers 3) but⸗ the 
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e Tov ri voir 2 
il Les ting Glaſtonbury, we proceeded io 
_— | Somerton, - ſituated on a beg he ; 
110 4. Paret. Is a poſt town, nd: Was ot ce 1 
Rs BY much celebrated. 5 The — its: | 


a hard foll ; butt in wet winters, 1 
have been known to conn m he 
Parret in boats to the wary: > loti0952 1. 1 
remarkable for baving in its neighbours mY 1 


| | hood a moor of twenty thouſand acres 
of ground for grazing hl, cattle of fuch | 
as have a right to common. From So⸗ 
merton we continued our journey to I 
cheſter, or Ivelcheſter, one hundred and 
twenty-nine miles from London, ſituated 
on the Ivel. Some ſay the caſtle: was 
built by the Romans to curb the Britons 
after Boadicia's inſurrection, and that the | 
Roman foſs-way paſſed through the town, | 
That Roman coins have been dug vp at 


Ilcheſter, and that it was a populous's and 
important place: about. the time of the 


/ 


Conqueſt, 


fine view, indeed, preſented itſelf on lea- 


1 is . 11 is noted + FLY 
ving been the bien r of Roger, the 5 
famous friar Bacon. From Ilcheſter we 
proceeded to * Yeovil; alle Evil or Ivil, a 

very neat and/handſome little town, ms 
on a branch of the Parret, one hundred 
and twenty: three miles from London. 

Nothing remarkable occurred to us ning. 
thi is little progreſs from Glaſtonbury. A 


ving Somerton; but i it ſoon vaniſhed, and 
the remainder of the road was but indif- 
ferent. From Yeovil our next ſtage was 
| Milbourne Port, a ſmall inconfiderable 
town on the borders of Somerſet $i; and 
thence our road lay to Shafteſbury i in Dor- 
ſetſhire, | This place ſtands upon a hill, 
in the poſt road to Exeter, fourteen ales, 
from Saliſbury, and one hundred and two 
from London, and has a proſpect both of 
Somerſet. and Wiltſhire: It is ſuppoſed to 
have been built! in the eighth century, and 
to have been enlarged by Alfred. King | 
Edward 
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INTINM TEL more refleſhed, cn 
we had reaſon to expect from the poverty 
of our accommodations, we next. mor 
ning ſet off for Wardour Caſtle, a' ſeat. of 
Lord Arundebs, in Wiltſhire. The an- 
trance to the grounds by the road we came 


from Shafteſhury was wild and pictur 
reſque. On the left a: deep. glen, with a 
wood boldly aſcending, and: ſpreading. its; 


arms along- A neighhouxing hill, while QUE. 
right was ſhaded by 2 ſbrubbery,. which. 


in a fow Years, will probably have. Every: 


advantage that attentive . cultivation” can, 


which has a gentle winding round a hill, 
you open the new houſe, which is yet: 
unfinithed, akhough it OI erecting 
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- cence. In the civil wars it was rendered 
conſpicuouſly remarkable by Blanc | 


Wo „ | 44 2 


n Tour rA N 


theſe ſeven years. The appearance of this? 


| houſe, from the diſtance I am now ſpeaks} | 
ing, is truly magnificent; 5 and the grounds 
are ſwelled and diſpoſed of to advantage. 


The ite of the edifice, however, is too 
low. In many points of view it appears 


buried. | Moreover, | to deſcend to an | | 4 
| thing diminiſhes its magnitude; . [whereas 


the riſing to it increaſes it in ſize, and fully 4 
diſplays the elegancy of its; proportii ns; > 


The next objects, as you advance, are the 


ruins of the old caſtle, diſtant about” 4 VB 
tiouland yards from the road. This pile = 


has ſtill the appearance of Gothic magniff⸗ | 


daughter of Edward Earl of Worceſt 
and relict of Thomas Lord Arundel, who 


died in the garriſon of Oxford attending! 
King Charles I. this lady having held out 


the caſtle with, but five and twenty men 


againſt the parliamentary army of thirteen 


hundred, and ſurrendered it at laſt only on 
honour- 
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honourable terms; terms which: were not N 
kept, as both ſhe and her! children were Bs 
iniquitouſſy impriſoned, and deſpoiled of a 
property eſtimated at five ian Oy thou- 4 


ſand N nds. 


12 WB : 


The aha . is i baifiling 4 is at 
leaſt a mile from the caſtle,” The plan i 6 
heavy, and, if I may venture an opinion, a 


externally void of elegance: the inſide, 
indeed, repays the want of beauty on the 


out. The rooms are large and well diſ- ? 
poſed, and the furniture imply. magn ü ny 


cent. The ſtaircaſe is grand, and the 


offices on the en 18. both han w_ | 


and convenient. 8 


4 (= 


In running RET a autre of the 


different places 1 may viſit, I ſhall not | 
confine myſelf to minute or critical ac- © 


counts of every thing, more el 
pictures; but ſhall generally in 


„ . judgement 


7 


ſelf in ſuch manner as either whim or 5 
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The breadth of the mai 
is one hundred and fifteen Feet; al that ; 
of each of the wings one e 1 n [ f 
ſixteen feet, making i in all, but with * oy 
little erer. three hundred and forty-ſeven . | 
The ball 'or grand drawing room 
"vip it is ſtiled, is fifty- four feet ng » 
twenty - ſeven broad, and twenty -ſeven 
high; and a ſmaller one adjoining to LY 
is of thoſe dimenſions. which. are fuital 
to the connection. The views 
latter room are, however, better t than 
from the large room, eſpecially from 
ſide window. The mufic room is pr 
prey an eliptic, or, what is generally 
termed, a flat arch. Theſe all are yet un 
Aniſhed. The common dining room be 
the look of elegance and neatneſs . 
well proportioned, and the furn 
bappily choſen. Among other 
WY in- this room are the ee 
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Some family. pieces, by. Sie Peter 
Lely. 3% 


A Hugo Grotius, by Rubete and 
5 850 St. Michael many Peter out out of 


- 
* 3 * 
Priſon, by 15455 
* 
9X 8 6 5 1 a „ 7 * . * „ t# ” * 2 8 


But here; before we 80 Fg Farther; it 
„ be amis to fay a fem wrd 6 
ſome ef the celebrated painters, Wheſe 
works woe hall have much abundant _ 
to ade xe in tlie courſe of our journey. 

do not mean tooverpower you with! 52M 


fuſion of eritieal Ene vicdge touching their 
art; neither Thall T preſume at a know-. 
edge, which, I know 'm my ow defiei iencies 
to well, to ſuppoſe 1 poſſeſs, f attitude, 


All 'L{hatl Alen at is, a hiüit er two en paſ- 
ant, and which I have, in ſome de 
gathered froth: theirs indinoirs, that a ric 
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coſtume, contour, eupreſſion, cäſting, We. 
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-may lead you to look at Hiahe! works || 
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with an e of kind and e curious s diſer mi- 
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Various are the ee Ga to 4 
wanting in a perſon who is readily to * 
cern the perfections of a Performance. 
Independent of every thing relative to © 1 4 


po . 
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/  Jours, the chiaro-ſcuro, drawing, and de. 


ſign, a knowledge of anatomy is Ike 1 
declared to be eſſential, that the conn ol! \ 
ſeur may form a ſteady judgement of | Xe 1 
ſwell or depreſſion of the muſcles in di e. 
5 rent actions and attitudes; of. the tru 2 
proportion of the limbs and extremities of 
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the figures; of the elegance of the con- I 
tours; and whether the figures ap Eat 4 
5 juſtly balanced 1 in whatſoever attitude tl 7 g 

are placed. It is alſo held indiſpenſably 

requiſite, that nature ſhould have been. 0 

ſtudied as to have impreſſed on the me- = 


\ | 
ü my beautiful and exact 1 * of every 


„ objedt 7 


in e 1 ee Narr ip Rome: ks, 
rivers, animals, as well. as thoſe momen- 
tary incidents of light, . which agreeably. 
Gas te: face of nature. e 


. * * S * * * — 4. fs F " 
| "a Ee 


a Thins al _ av ot feel the full 
ſtrength of the obſervation; but, with 
permiſſion, J crave leave to imagine, that 
unprofeſſional men are, in ſome degiee, 
exempt from the neceſſity f poſſeſſing | 
themſelves of all theſe fundamental requi- 5 
ſites; and that as painting is the repreſen- . 
tation of nature, ſo I ſhould ſuppoſe that 
every ſpectator, whether qualified or not, 
may venture to draw to himſelf a ſatisfac- : 
tion from ſeeing. happy and beautiful imi- 
tations. Taſte is not to be acquited ſolely 
by rule and precept, any more than ge- 
nius: if it were, it would not, we may 


venture to ſay, be felt by r many. It is, 
Vor. 1. 'H . _ ay 


J. 


„ ee Tutovos' 


indeed, to be improved and ſtrengthen; 
The natural appetite or taſte of the hun 
mind, as has been well obſerved, is up 
truth; whether that truth reſults from the 1 
real agreement or equality of original Ideas | 
among themſelves, ot from any oth 
It is the vety fame taſte whith | 
reliſhes a demonſtration i in geometry, that 
is pleaſed with tho feſemblance of a pie · 
ture to an original. Truth, therefore, in | 
every compoſition, is the criterion” u 
which ſound taſte ſhould form its deviſigh; 
and though it has invariable principles, it | 
s yet to be poſſeſſed without either abſtruſt I 
or ſpeculative ſtudy ; for not a little de = 
pends on the fraine of the mind, and the 
vivacity or Luggiſhaeſs of the i 
and Rn. . 


cauſes. 


* Printing which ſeemed totally llt lu 
Europe, was revived in Italy in the th 
teenth century by Giovanni Ciniabith,| 
who was born ot n of a noble f. 
1 | 


OY 
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mily, in the year 1240. His ſteps were 
rapidly followed, both in his own country 


and in Germany: but as I do not mean to 


fatigue. you with, more than 1 conceive ab- | 
ſolutely neceſſary, I hall ſkip over the 


multitude that went between him and 
| Lionardo da Vinci. who was born. anno 


1445, and educated at Florence. The 


eulogium of this man is given in few 
words by Rubens. Nothing,“ 


ſays 
Rubens, eſcaped Lionardo that related 


„to the expreſſion of his ſubje& ; and, 


«© by the warmth of his imagination, as 
e well as by the ſolidity of his judge- 
ment, he raiſed divine things ; by hu- 
66 man, and underſtood. how to give men 


« thoſe different degrees that elevate them 


% to the character of heroes. Contem- 
porary with Lionardo da Vinci was Fe- 


rugino. 


„ 


Pietro Faun was 1 in 1 1 


He ſtudied under the ſame maſter « as. Lig: 


GS Op 


160, A roux runeven eee 


nad; at F lorence⸗ "His pencil wa h ht, ö 
and he finiſhed his pictures with care; but 
his manner was dry and ſtiff, and his bout 1 
line often incorrect. His higheſt hon Zur | 

was the having Raphael a diſeiple. IN 0 
aboliſh this ſtiff and dry manner, Mi hael | 
Angelo aroſe. This mighty genius 8 4 
native of Tuſcany, born in 1474. He 
enxcelled in ſculptui re, architectüre, and 
painting. His abilities were great ary 


daring, and his defigns were conſequent 4 


grand; but his colouring ſcems to be col 
fidered as ſomewhat imperfect. He conti 
nued to paint until he was advanced to his 
feventy-fifth year. | ., "mm 
* | 3 bi 

Albert Durer preceded Michael Ang þ 
in birth two or three years. He was 2 


native of Nuremberg. This painter x poſ- . 
ſeſſed an univerſal genius; but he was un- 
acquainted with the antique, and conſe- 
quently his works are looked upon as poſt 
: les too much of = Gothic gull | 
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ud yet Raphael honoured this maler. 
and ne, his talents. . 5 « 


We next come' to o "the immortal Raf. | 
faelle, commonly called Raphael. This 1 


great artiſt was born at Urbino in 1 48 3: 


his father was a painter, 3 of no 5 
very extraordinary eminence. Raffzelle 
ſtudied under Perugino. The works of 
Lionardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo at 


Florence, were at this time univerſally ad- 


mired. He went thither, and, i improving 


on their ſtyle, he formed to himſelf a 


manner of his own. He had no regular . 
initiation into an academy; ; but the ſtudys 

ing of the paintings.of theſe maſters, and - 

the accurate- reſearch he made into every go 
model that remained of the ancients, gave 8 
him an advantage in pure compoſition, | 
which no | general inſtruction could have 8 


| afforded, - 
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It has been remarked by an eminont 
pf painter of our own, that the works 
thoſe who haye ſtogd the teſt of ages bare | | 
A claim to that reſpect and veneration to 
which no modern can pretend. That che 1 
duration and ſtability of thejr fame i is ſafs | 
ficient to evince, it has not been ſuſpende ed | 
upon the ender thread of faſhion and ca. 
und to the human heart bx 
every tie of ympathetic approbation. This 
18 unqueſtionablo; and the moſt exalted 
inſtance of it is in Raffaele, Although 
three hundred years are paſt ſince he flou · 


price, but 


riſhed, his compoſitions are yet unrivalled, | 
Every accompliſhment and qualification | 
neceflary to form an illuſtrious painter, 
were combined in Raffaelle: a ſublimity 
of thought, a fruitful and rich invention, 
remarkable correctneſs of drawing and de- 
ſign, and a wonderful diſpoſition and ex- 
preſſion ; and yet the majeſty and ynglaring 
ſimplicity of Raffaelle would not, moſt pro- 
bably, haye exiſted, had it not been for the | 


lex ing 
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learning and genius of Michael Angelo. | 


owe Raffaelle. 


the more captivating charms of taſte and 
fancy. The one ſurpaſſed in energy 
«+ the other in beauty. The one created 
« for himſelf — the other followed na- © 56 


66 ture,” 


Criticifin. has ———_ to nende; 
that Raffaelle's paintings want ſtrength af 
colouring proper for each other; his co- 
louring not being ſuffciently ſupported by 
a powerful chiaro-ſcuto : but Monteſquieu 
accounts for this by faying, © „His works 
5 ſtrike little at firſt fight, becauſe he 

„ 1mitates nature ſo well, that a ſpecta- | 
„tor is no more ſurpriſed than when he 
* ſees the object itſelf, which would ex- 
<< cite no degree of ſurpriſe at all.“ The 
| genius of Raffaelle ſhone. but for a few 
years: he died while yet. a very. young 

a+, 


as i 


To Michael Angelo, it is allowed, we 
Michael Angelo excelled _ 


in the vigour of imagination Raffaetle i 3 
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| At ENT” ke PRE: with Raffaello flows | 
riſhed Titian ; be was brought up at \ * | 
by nice. Titian made nature his princi a | 
ſtudy, and imitated it faithfully and haps 
Pily, not only in the tints of his carnily. 


tions, when he painted figures, but even ; 
in the local colours of every inanimate L 
object which he introduced in his compos 


ſitions; and as he ſpent near ten years in 
that ſtudy, he, by that means, was ena⸗ | 
| bled to give an uncommon character of | 
truth to whatever he painted, Tintoi t, 


in ſpeaking of his colouring ſome years 
afterwards, ſaid, If Michael Angelo had 1 
«6 coloured like Titian, or Titian deſigned 
66 like Ale, the world would on = 
«6 have had a perfect painter.“ Titiatly A 


together with a deſervedly high reputation, 


enjoyed the friendſhip and regard of the | 
e Charles V. His great forte was | 
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in portraits and landſcapes, which are con- 


ſidered by ſome as ſuperior to all compe- 
tition. From nature he learned his har- 


mony of colours; and his tints ſeem aſto- 
niſhing, not only for their force; but their 
ſweetneſs ; and in that reſpect his colour- 


ing is accounted the ſtandard of excellen *. 


He died, er e e 


, 2 4 ; ®#, ; 4 0 N 
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Julio Romano was the firſt and favou - 
rite diſciple of Raffaele. He was more 


famous as a deſigner than a painter; for 


the livelineſs of his imagination enabled 

him to be very areas in deſigning; 
but, as painting required more time, pa- 
tience, attention, and labour, the vivacity 
of his genius rendered it too great a fas. 
tigue : however, there is ſo e vhat 
ſpirit and grandeur in his compoſitions, 
which readily diſtinguiſh him; and though 


it may not always be pling, it yet. will - 


always attract attentiol. | "WEI 
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 Corregio appeared at the fame time wi ai 1 


Julio Romano, but not at the ſame place z ; 


for he is ſaid neither to have. had curiolity ; 
or ſufficient reſolution to viſit Rome, * 1 


examine and ſtudy the antiques, or to ob» 


ſerve the productions of modern genius: 
he may, therefore, be ſtiled a maſter. of | | 


| ſelf· creation; ; and ſo ſtiled, will be for ng 

to be one of the moſt pleaſing painters 
and moſt. eſteemed artiſts, that have ap- 
peared ſince the revival of that art. His | 
8 thoughts were grand and elevated; his 


pencil uncommonly tender and delicate; | 
he had the power of touching the paſſſons 


by the truth and elegant ſimplicity of his 
_ expreſſions ; and as to his colouring, it ] 
could not fo juſtly be called a beautiful 


| imitation of nature, as nature itſelf, 


Parmigiano, who lived conternparary 
with Corregio, is ſaid to be next, if not 
equal, to him in ſtyle; * A ſtyle founded | 


upon modern grace wy elegance, ſupers 
added 
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added to ſomething of the ſimplicity of the 
grand. He was born in 504. and died 
at an earlier age even than Raffaelle. His 
manner was formed on the compoſitions | 
of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, which 
he ſtudied with the cloſeſt application 

He excelled in portrait as much as he did : 
in hiſtory ; ; his figures in both reſpects ara 

light and graceful, and the airs of his 
heads uncommonly lovely. His carnations 
receive a remarkable luſtre from the yellow 


and green draperies near them, which , I 
generally uſed; ; and his boys and angels 

are ſo exquiſitely deſigned and ne, ; 
to e trag _— 1 


Hans Holbein i few years ſenior in 
age to Parmigiano; he was a native of 
Baſil. Zuechero compares his portraits tg 
thoſe of Raffaelle and Titianz but the com- 
pariſon is certainly too flattering to Hol- 
bein. His invention was undoubtodly 


fruitful, and often poetical j his execution 
quick, 


\ 


\ [4% 
I . 
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quick, and his application ——— 


K 4 
$44 * 
; 0 5 0 
8 N * 4 
+ 3. 4-1 
+ 1 
* 


His pencil was alſo delicate, and his 


ouring full of force: but, be was not % 
be put upon an equality with Raffaelle ky ö 
Titian; his merit was great. but — 4 
In the reign of Ki g þ 


Henry VIII. Hans Holbein, viſited Eng. 


was reſplendent t. 


land, at the deſire of Eraſinus, and was 


moſt courteouſly welcomed. „ 


4 ** 
* , i 4 


Tintoretto was the diſciple of Titiang 
who is ſaid to have been fo apprehenſive of 


being excelled by his pupil that he diſ- 
miſſed him from his ſchool, He then ſtu- 
died the works of Michael Angelo. He 
was, perhaps, the moſt expeditious painter 
that ever appeared; a memorable. proof is 
given of it. Paul Veroneſe, Salviati, Zue- 
chero, and himſelf, were requeſted to make 
deſigns for a picture of the Crucifixion. 
Tintoretto finiſhed his picture, and had 
it fixed in the appointed place, before 


che other artiſts had eyen completed th * 1 
kketches, N 


Us 
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z ſketches. - His manner of painting is bold, 3 
with ſtrong lights, oppoſed by deep thas 

dows. His pencil is firm and free; his 
diſpoſition ĩs good, his execution eaſy, and 


his touch full of ſpirit: ; al y: etl k er, * lang was | 


a great maſter, 


Paul | Veroneſe- fornhedl kiciſelf on 1. 
ſtyle and manner of Titian. His taſte was 
better adapted to large than to ſmall com- 
poſitions. In moſt of his large works, he 
was either the aſſociate, or the competitor 
of Tintoretto; nor was the pre- eminence 
of the one or the other entirely determined. 


His compoſitions are grand, his deſigns 
noble, and he executed them with truth 
and ſpirit. But, though he had a finer in- 
vention, and put more grace and dignity 
in the airs and characters of his figures, he 
yet did not imitate nature fo truly as Tin- 
toretto, or throw ſuch force and vivacity 5 
into his colouring. „ e eee rn 


{ 


— 


11⁰ 

Lodovico Carracci comes next. Sit 
"Mu Reynolds, i in his elegant Diſcoui ſe 
has this remarkable expreſſion relative. 10 J 
_ Carracci ; “ Stile inpainting is the ſame 
« as in writing, a power over materials, 
oo: whether words or colours, by which 
<. conceptions or ſentiments are conveyed; | 
«and in this Lodovico Carracci (in his 
« belt works) appears to approach neareſt , 
He ſtudied the compoſis 
tions of the moſt celebrated artiſts at Ve- 
nice, Florence, Mantua, and Parma; but 
the maſter he moſt endeavoured to imitate, 
He laid the foundation of 
that ſchool, which has been ſo highly dif. 
tinguiſhed under the title of the Academy 
Between him and his 


« to perfection.“ 


was Corregio. 


5 
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of the Carraccis. | T 
near relation Annibal, the compariſon ſeems | 
to be that he excelled in grace, grandeun, 
and ſweetneſs ; and Annibal in fire and | 


nere 


7 


Carravagio 


* 
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Carravagio followed Carracei, He was 

| the author of the manner in which he 5 
painted; a manner that was ſtrong, and = 
had a powerful effect, by the bold oppoſin | 
tion of his lights and ſhadows. - This was 
ſo new and ſurpriſing, that moſt of his 

_ contemporaries ſtudied to imitate him; 
among whom were Dominecini, Guido, 
Guercino, and others. His chief excellence 
was in colouring. Some of his pictures 
were ſine, and ee G, finiſhed n 
gteat mellownels of 8 * 3% N : i 


F EP IIS 


| Guido Reni flouriſhed at the 425 time. | 
He was at firſt a diſciple of Lodovico Car- 
racci; but afterwards having ſtudied the x0 
works of Rafftelle, and other eminent 
maſters, he fortned an eaſy, graceful, great, 
and elegant manner peculiar to himſelf, — 
All the excellencies of painting are ſaid to 
be united in this ſuperior genius. The 
delicacy of his ideas, the diſpoſition of his 
objects in general, the beautiful turn of 
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bis ae —_ bis Pere wg 


manifeſt ic e the 2 . 
his 2 were thoſe in which he 


celled, at d Which diſtinguiſhed — . 
4 M. 1 8 


ney 75 painter. | Ci e þ 
g | 32 £1 fy 5 N | 4.4 285 35 5 5 | 1 F If 2:08 , 


aten was off a diſtinguilhed Kn 
Ae and born 1 in 1 577. He firs 


died in his own country, but afterwards vis 74 | 
ſited Italy ; ; where he formed a ſtile from | 
the paintings of the beſt maſters. Tue 
merits of Rubens were tranſcendent: Rey 


aolds gives them in few words. Th 4 
= 2 2 


44 facility,“ ſays that able judge a and great, | 


ib 1.19% 2 
painter, with which Rubens invent 


«_ the richneſs of his compoſition," the lux 


>; 2 


« uriant harmony and brilliancy of tis 
60 *colouring, ſo dazzle the eye, that e 


6 9 


1 40 ' his works continue before us, we an- 


not help thinking, that all his debe 
IP PS 121 3 - C6 are” | 


hand 4 
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« are. fully. ſupplied” . 5 Rubens was *%y 
ployed in a min ifterial capacity. from the. 
court of N to . 


. - 4 ; 1 A 5 : 5 * . * 7 41 4 uf * * * 
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talents. of Jo TN 


was a diſciple'of the Curraccis. The great 
themſelves 2 : hey was as ſtudious, thought- 


ae fore thei Rn and ſimple elegance 
of ſeenery. As: to correctneſß of deſi ign, 


expreſſion of the paſſions, and va iety Ain 
the airs of his heads, he is allowed to be 
little inferior to Rathelle, TH ea al 

 Spagnoletto, i in n the order of time I have 
preſeribed to myſelf, comes next. "Ty He was 
born in Spain, anno 1589. He formed 


. 


his ſtile on the works. of Corregio a | C. 95 


ravagio: like the laſt of whom he painted, 


Vor. I; F000 | With . 
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Domenicino, az have already remarked, 


0 not unfdld | 
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with bold dro! [tights fl 


\ gave ſo ſurprifing a degree 'of 2 . 


pictures, that the works of moſt other ab. 
tiſts, when placed near them, appear veak ak 


and feeble in their efte&t. His n 8 1 


5 exeite + 


turn was to deſcribe. ſubjets wh c 


horror; ſuch as martyrdoms, ans. and | 


ſuch like N "TY. Wa 1 


FROM, ab 
* P 4 * 
F \ 


Soca JON an Hens He too wat | 
en up in the ſchool of the Carraceith | 


His principal attention was given, to 0 
| touring ; his taſte in deſign was natural | 
and eaſy, and often grand, but viren 


any extraordinary ſhare of elevation, cc 
tectneſs, or elegance. The airs of hl 


heads often want dignity, and his loval % 

lours want truth. However, there is g * | 
union and barmony in his colours, altho : 
his carnations are not very freth ; and k | 


all bis works there is a powerful and . 


page imitation of lie. „„ 1 


el 7 | 


P . 4 5 EI ; 
ag ; 
; "Of - ? 4 
P ; of 1 he ö 
Hs 


ho 


AN - 


- The renden hay as extrac- * 
tion. Nicolo, the eldeſt of the two, was 
famous for hiſtorical compoſition ; his co- 
louring, indeed, is faid to be cala, feeble, 
and hard, and mote ſimilar to the marble 
of thoſe reliques which he rapturouſly ad- 
_ mired, than to the carnations of nature, or or 
the fleſhy tints of other eminent painters ; ; 
but, he was pure, careful, ſimple, | and 
correct, and ſtudied the aneients more than 
any other. artiſt. Gaſpar was one of the 

moſt celebrated maſters of landſcape that 
ever appeared, His ſcenes are always beau- 
tifully choſen, as alſo are the ſites of his 
buildings; to which he gives a molt pleaf- 
ing effect, by a mixture of ſimplicity and | 
elegance. His diſtances recede from the 
eye with fine perſpective his grounds are 
charmingly broken, and his figures, trees, 
and other objects, are ſo judiciouſſy placed, 5 


and proportioned to the diſtance, a8 is create ED 


3 moſt N deception. e 


1 Iz Claude 


1 


þ 
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| Claude Larraine was born in the. fa ws 
| year with Gaſ par Pouſſin, I 600: 1 1 - hi g 
great and unrivalled painter ſerved an TH 1 
prenticeſhip to the profeſſion. of a paſt yo ö 
cook. He was very little indebted 1 to 4 | y 1 
SE for inſtrudtion} it is ſaid, he W 8 
with difficulty at firſt made to comprety hend 
the rules of perſpective. As he advance 
in years, his mind expanded : 12 the, in- 1 


veſtigation of nature, however, he gave his i 


utmoſt induſtry ; ; his ſkies are warm, 


full of luſtre, and every object is properly * 
illumined. His diſtances are admirable , | 
and in every part there is a delightful 
206% Onda no tints can have more ſwe ets, 


er. And yet, he nen 2 0 , 
that nature was not . too cloſely to be | 
copied; ;. that her works were full of dif ö 
proportion, and fell very ſhort of the true. | 
ſtaudard of beauty, which alone reſi ts 
from a happy combination of parts Cal zbt 
and deſeribed from different objects, | And 3 


thus. i 


* 
; * $4 
Wenn? © OY 
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thus Reynolds, in drawing, the character LI 


of Lorraine, fays, CL Claude was © convinced N 
« that taking nature as he found i it, ſel- | 
- dom produced beauty; 3 and therefore 
„ his pictures may be called a r WL 


. 
9 rion. i V 


Andrea Scl ond Claude a bew . 
years; he was born at Rome. F He de- 


voted a great part of his time to the ſtudy 9 


of antiques: he deſi igned after them induſtri- 
ouſly, and alſo added to his i improvement, | 
by making himſelf. thoroughly acquainted 
with the works of Raffaele, and the moſt 
illuſtrious artiſts who went before him— 
His ideas were grand and elevated ; and he 
gave to his figures a beautiful and fine ex- 


preſſion. 
Vandyck, a native. of Ac. 4 
riſhed at the ſame time with Andrea Sacchi. 
He ſtudied under Rubens; ; and afterwards. 
formed hi mſelf upon the beſt compoſitions 
„ // a. 


„his expreſſion was inimitable— the very | 


\ 
\ 


— 3 2 * 4 x "i 
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of Italy. He was inivitsd to Laska b | 
| Charles I. uho lreld bit in peculiar: rege d; 
by that monarch he was knighted. Va 1 

dyck excelled in hiſtory and portrait. No | 
painter ever underſtood the principles all | 
practice of chiaro- ſeuro better than he did; 


| foul of the perſon repreſented was viſible. | 
His draperies, which were taken from the | 
mode of the times, are caſt in a | grand flile; 
broad and ſitnple in the folds, eaſy and in | 
tural in the difpoſition, und in the cold 
ing lovely. He was, altogether, und u 

things conſidered, the firſt 27 i 
that ever lived, | 


Rembrandt was t Few years junior 0 
Vandyck. He was born at a village tl 
Leyden: he formed his own manner en- 
tirely, by ſtudy ing and imitating madre; | 
which he Copied in its oft imple dreſs: 
but, although it Was not his talent to E. 
bet what was moſt bear ul, re ver n 
3 ſuch | 


__ _ ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 
ſuch power in repreſenting every thing . 
was before his eyes, and with ſuch truth, 
* and liſe, as nothing but nature itſelf 
could equal. To do his pictures juſtice, 
they auen viewed too nean 0 


Salvator Rom was 1. at Naples in 
1614. In his youth, he was in moſt iu» 
digent ciccuraſtances ; ſo much fo, that he 
was conſtrained to provide a maintenance, 
by ſketching deſigns on paper, and ſelling 
them at a very mean price. From a happy 
intervention of circumſtances, he afterwards 
became a diſciple of Spagnoletto. He had 
an enlarged and comprehenſive genius; a 


lively, fertile, and poetic imagination ; 


«© He gives us,” ſays Reynolds, a pe- 
_ liar caſt of nature, which, though 
void of all grace, elegance, and ſimpli- 


"> 


city, has yet that ſort of dignity which 
belongs to ſavage and uncultivated na- 


ture.“ He has great freodom of pencil, 
and infinite: fire in his compoſit tions. = 
„„ Carlo 


7 * 
* 


* 35 3 
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2 Sale ti. ſtudied under Ar 


” 3 2" — > 


. By me, this maſter. 12 U ec 
to have had no vigor of mind, or ſtrength 
of. genius 57 by others, his manner of 0 „ | 
ſigning has been held grand, and his cin 
5 poſition lively and affecting. In general, 
his colouring has great clearheſs) and, brils 

liancy ; but, many of his pictures 2 pea 

With too great a tint of d, which ta 

| off conſiderably from n the general luſtre. 4. 


hey 1 45 
W * was, at bis initiation, 4 
diſciple of Spagnoletto;;, he afterwards. 
formed | himſelf on the productions of Core. | 
regio, and the beſt of thoſe of the Venetian. 
ſchool. He had a fruitful. and fine im a ys 
[| bl: gination; and a great readineſs and freedo | 4 
l of hand. _ His tone of colouring is is a gae- 
able, and his deſign correct. S pp 
was his memory, that it de nt | 
- retained _.1 in his mind a: — Ns the. 
ſtyle of every celebrated maſter whom. hen | 
ſr, but had the 1 to imitate them, 


1 mal! here on A, aeg "ti 
works of various names will cone before 
vou with whoſe ituation and chars 
you would; pèrhaps, with to be cequaint- 
ed; but. the limits of my deſign will nb 
admit of a farther treſpaſs. What 1 have | 
already collected, will, I hope, afford 
you ſome: inſight into the art of paint- 
ing. What I ſhall finiſh with, will ſhew- 


you, that great good nature ſhould always NM 


go hand in hand with taſte, in judging f 
1 performance: 2 * painter has but one 
« ſentence to utter; he caunot, like the 


« poet or hiſtorian, expatiate and impreſs 


the mind with'great veneration for the 
Hero or faint he repreſents ;* he has no 


e other means of giving an idea of the | 


dignity of the mind, but by external 5 
* appesrance; * and the IO of that | 


* be eafily conceived, ©: 22 UE 2 55 1 N 
And 


\ 


nes 2 Tour 2 
e to return to Wandour. 
6 muſic-room you enter the 4 „ Which 
opens upon the grand ſtair-caſe that i is yet | 
unfiniſhed, | This room has no paintings | 
worthy. of obſervation, excepting one 
the Lady Arundel, -who defended the caltle. 
This picture catmat but attract the kindeſ 


att 
N de ESD 
8 yo Is; wie $63 
e 


attention, as the countenance * 
* and * | 


* 


a 1 $4 
I , - * N 


1 kbrary, which is a bandlan 
room, are. two paintings: : 


, LS 
” * x br 1 70 PA 
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One of Etna and Veſuvius, in "the 


rages of an eruption, by Volk. 
And 


PI 
. 


A Duke af Saxony, who when 11. 


muſt have been moſt hideous, 7 
e Siorgione. 


A 


y 
7 1 5 
i 7 . 
=y R ww 4 
. * 7 * 
1 * * 
— « 4 : 
Y * * 
4 


The as 8 from aha; com | | 
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mon hall to the apartments in the Wir 
are elegant and and. Paſſing throx 


one of theſe) you T 7 to ese by 45 

in which are two paintings: ED 

of an old man, "and leben) his 
dear ly beloved, * Reiybranif, 


"os bis fellow-priloners "oe" Bart. 
een, . ie 


Lady Arunders dren gem, An 
in order, is handſomely Mted up. The 
chimney-piece is of old Moſare, brought 
from Italy; and the paintings are worthy 
of obſervation. Eſpecially, | 
Three ſnow pisdes, by Foſchi. 

St. Cecilia, by Treviſani. 
Cardinal Pole, by Holbein. And 
A Amn _ by N 


+ 


A doſet adjotolng to this room. is like- 
wiſe re of . curious elke; ; 


partioularty, 5 N * 


A at 


A beaus 


faelle, +7 258" 
A holy family, wal colo 1 ed 

© finely grouped. 4753 
The deſcent from the r , And 
A repreſentation of the Graces, m t 

"Ry finiſhed i a, ivoty. © 


EET 19 li 
7 | 
Birween this and the next apartment i is 


an anti- chamber, in which are the ll. | 
ws m_— performances : * 
Jake Saviour taken from the croſs by 

| Spagnoletto. . 

'A holy family, by Albani. i 

A head, by Camanci. 5 
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"A country lad playing upon a bagpipe, 


by Michael . e 10. 
And | 


A Regulus quitting Rome, the a art t 
unknown. ? 
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From this apartment you enter of 
Greflin g-room of Lord Arundel, where, 
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4 A head of Se: Francis, by Albark 
wy crucifixion, ber Pow nern. 
5 A Madona, by. Carlo Dulce.) 
And many others * the m 
maſters. 15 


we n now DM the Fora * wal” | 
our obſervations to the plea ure-g ounds. 
Here we were greatly entertained. On er en- 
tering the ſhrubbery, a little to the right 
of the houſe, we opened a fine view of the 
old caſtle of Wardour, whoſe ſides -and FE. 
back were cloſely ſurrounded with groves, 
ſpreading themſelves along the hill. Pro- 
ceeding onward through a variety of winds © 
ings, we continued down a hill, one ſide 
of which we found we had but juſt aſcend» 
ed: theſe windings are elegantly conceived. 
We then got to the bottom of a vile, 
moſt rucally due. from the; ſides | 
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walk, as we were given to underſta 
fore we left the houſe, haye met with 


priſed at it ; for they are certainly ſuch ® 


Getting into our carriages, therefore, we we 
continued our journey to Fonthill, a ſeat | 
of Mr. Beckford's, 1 in Wiltſhire. On enter. 
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and ſhaded with trees, which ſeemingly ; 
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the hill ; and from this vale, through a be ö 
boſom of the wood, advanced to what j is | 1 
called the Terrace, The beauties of hy. | 


neral admiration ; nor am [I indeed ſars 


afford the moſt pleaſing imagery to minds | 
intent upon rural gratification, The ter- 
race concluded our excurſion to Wardour. 
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74 


ing theſe grounds, there is nothing re- | 
markable that ſtrikes a traveller. A ſhrub- 1 
bery is continued on the left, which leads 


into a narrow road, walled in on each fide 


terminates at a river. On coming to the 


end of this road, however, you ſuddenly 
turn to the left, which leads you to the 


bi 


| xNGLAND, S00TRANDG un ow AG. „ 
back · front ' the houſe : The appetrance | 
of * 5 when you approach i it, is 
grand. .'Fhe whole is of ſtone 
dug out of — not half, A mile diſtant, 5 
and the plan is elegant and faperd. The 
entrance of it is peculiarly handfome, as 
are all the rooms. © The ſtile of furhiture, 
it muſt be confeſſed, is rather paydy; but 
the whole is rich, and has been faſhionable ; 
in its day, Amongſt a Oe 2 
the following are the beſt: "Wi. 
The witch of Endor, admirably ex- 
ecuted by Salvator Roza. - 
Our Saviour on the 1 by Claude 5 
Lorraine. 7 
Two pieces of till tis; 67 peufin 8 
| Socrates, in the 2 of "GENE "3 
poiſon. - And | 85 
Archimedes, by Remibrande 
A deſcent from the erofs, by Zue- 
carelli. 
Abraham offering up bis ſon Iſaac, 
* Rubens. 
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gious anima 


Our Saviour in the Phariſee's ho ſe, 
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Two landſcapes, by Holemberg. 
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The woman taken 
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A beautiful holy family, the m 
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an elegant manner, by the ſame 
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Arti 


cus Aurelius, 
Beckford, by Moore 2 15 


A full-length figure of the late ; 


Several ch 
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we next proceeded: to the thiubbery.: 2 0% 
thing worthy of obſervation is to, be met 
with, either & of nature or We , che 
improvements. | The ſhrubbery; continues [ 


round the park, for nearly three miles, in 


the ſame regular zig-zag. The grounds, 
however, though not variegated, are pretty. 
The river is not inelegantly ſhaped; nor 
does any part convey the idea of a wagt of 
care or cultivation. One remark, indeed, 
forgot in its proper Place, and that i is, 
the proſpect from the houſe in front, 
which is ſo very dreary, chat, in winter 
it muſt be abſolutely dreadful. Probably, . 
with ſome pains, Mr. Beckford might 
obtain permiſſion, to plant a wood along 
the ſkirts of the hill, (ehe lands not 
being his own) which wight, in ſome 
degree, ſcreen the object I complain, of. 


The improvement would certainly be a; 
great one. From Font-hill, our next. 
tige was Hindon, where we dined; and 

Vol. I. thence, 
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5 grove, and ly Spa our 5 5 * 

bea of floth "Gp 4 de heß 

4 not 2) we” ſoon were reac | for thoſe. 7 | 
tes, which every account had given, us 

Yn 

| stourton Park. | | The | morn, , however 

had been uſhered — with deluges of rain. 

5 The wind wWas high, and a dreary gloom, , 

7 ſeudded along the | : in mort, every | 


7 #2 


45 = 
thing promiſed a9 un 


arourably as the moſt BY 


Wl advert © rs could p ly denounce ; but bes 


this momentary: diſappzimtenent 


WH to cnliven us the more. to j Joy. 7 ye 
ten oelock the atmofphere > b Za 09 , 
| clear; Sol burſt from n his better; and 
the whole country, in an hour, bore 
Sy * 5 BT 


132 4 TOUR run 5 
the vivid colourings of ſpring. At ele. : 
ven o'clock, therefore, ſuppoſe. ys ſeated . 
in our carriages, with a guide on horſe⸗ ; 
| back, who, having heard of our arrival, 
had planted himſelf 1 in waiting early in 
the © poten... Preps woes, off they 5 


cranſplanted from Briſtol, an 1 eleg antly ; : 


winding river, with an airy bridge thr own. 


* V7 
017 


acroſs 1 it ; ; an obeliſk erecting its head : aboye I 
the trees, and the pantheon, all charmingly 


diſpoſed of to the right ; While the le 
preſented the Temple of Apollo, ang an, 


inſpiring. grove gently. aſcending to ths, 
ſummit of the hill, F rom this, p paſbng, 
along, we came to the venerable remaing | 


of a mouldering arch, thrown over. the 


road, and then procceded along the. bore 
ders of an arm of the rivulet to the banks, 

of a beautiful caſcade, happily formed i in, 
the boſom of a wood. Still, continuing, 


* u 


* 


rk scort Ab. A Walks. WY 


our progteſs long a winding x road, through 
flowery meads, ſwelled in a ha appy taſte, 
we next opened a proſpect of woods and 
water, ſummer houſes and pavilions, all 
moſt chartaingly diverſified and pictureſque. 
Thence paſſing through a grove, and along i 
the borders of ſome Fair fields, we came ww 
an extenſive wood, where ſome cottages 
are interſperſed, and where Alfred's tower 
is ſeen to rear its awful form on the very 
ſummit of the hill. Proceeding onward, 
we got into the wood, crowned with the 
profuſeſt charms f luxuriant nature; 5 
while, to the left, a little monaſtery dil. 
covered its ſlender ſpires through the ver- 
dant foliage of the trees. Hence we de- 
ſcended almoſt imperceptibly i into 4 vale, | 
whoſe ſides on either Hand were covered 
with fern, heath, and a variety of ffrtibs; 
and thence we entered the bofottr of a | 
wood, ficred to gloom, and to religious 
contemplation; the road through” which 
— "nl 
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the vivid colourings of ſpring. At le; 5 
ven o'clock, therefore, ſuppoſe. vs eat 


pF K « 1 
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in our carriages, with a guide on Lark : 
back, who, having heard of our arrival, 
had planted himſelf 1 in waiting early in 


the morning, Properly prepared, off chen 


We ſet, opening to our view, almoſt, in 2 
mediately | from the 3 inn, a beautiful cro 85 5 
| tranſplanted from Briſtol, an eleg mee . 
| winding 1 riyer, with an airy bridge th cho 
acrols i it; an obeliſk ereQing i its head a 
the trees, and the pantheon, all carnal 
diſpoſed of to the right ; f While the n 
preſented 1 the Temple of Apollo, and an, 


| inſpiring grove gently aſcending to the, 
ſummit of the hill, From this, paſbog, 
dong: we came to the venerable „ Tenn. 


of a mouldering arch, thrown over. the 


road, and then proceeded along the bor oro. 
ders of an arm of the rivulet to the banks, 
of a beautiful caſcade, happily formed in, 
the boſom of a wood. Still, coin 3 
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our progteſs alohg : a Finding © road, through | 
flowery meads, ſwelled in a a appy taſte, | 
we nekt opened a proſpedt of "woods and 
water, ſummer houſes and pavilions, all 
moſt charthingly diverſified and piQtureſque. | 
Thence paſſing through a grove, and along i 
the borders of ſome fair fields, we came to : 
an extenſive wood, where ſome cottages 
are interſperſed, and where Alfred's tower 
is ſeen to rear its awful form on the very | 
ſummit of the hill. Proceeding ohward, 
we got into the wood, crowned with the 
profuſelt © charms 6f luxuriant nature; 
while, to the left, 7 little monaſtery dif 
covered its ſlender ſpires through the vet⸗ 
dant foliage of the trees. Hence we de- 
ſeended almoſt imperceptibly into 4 vale, 
F whoſe ſides on either hand were Coberef 
with fern, heath, and a variety of fiirubs ; N 
and thence we entered the 'bofottr- of A ; 
wood, ſacred to gloom, and tö religo dus 
eng - the road through” whit : 
„ led. 
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led us by a gentle aſcent to a HA 
called the Convent, in which ; is,” 1 
K good painting, K dug out, of the 
ruins of Glaſtonbury Abbey a 3 


5 : | An ancient Ann oe 9 ae 


1 

ve he 

"3 + 
4 * 


F rom the convent we | deſcended! the 
oppolite fide of the hill, and then thtere 
Into an extenſive wilderneſs, which 120 us 
to the ſummit of the brow, on Which th 
tower of Alfred i 18 placed, approachit [ , | 
it on a verdant carpet, bounded by a grove 
of firs to the right; and open to the leſ 
by an expanſe, which ſeems to have 10 
termination. Alfred's Tower is of a tri- 
1 angular form, of modern date, and built 
of brick. The height, perpendicularly, 3, 
"i one hundred and fifty-five. feet; aud che 
number of ſteps to the top, two hund d 
and twenty-one. N othing can be con- 
| EE ceived more ftriking | than the prof derts 


2 


from every ſide of this firuQture, round 
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one tu rret of which, for the 'benefit of 


the view, a gallery has been railed in. 5 


Over the portal, on the outhide, i is this 
mſi pr 909 0114; 


„ Great, A. D. 879, on 
„this ſummit erected his ſtandard againſt 2 


6 Daniſh, invaders ; to him we owe the 


« origin of juries, and the creation of a 


« naval force. Alfred, the light of Pl 

hen ighted age, was a Phi loſopher and a 
4 Chriſtian, the father of his people, and 
the founder of the Engliſh me 


; and oy” 5 2 8 


— 
. g 
by * ; | 


The martial hero 410 of, in thoſe days, 


4 devoted country, who, according to hiſ- 


torians, fought, in perſon, fifty-ſix battles 


by ſea and land, aud who was able, during 
1 length, to ac- 


quire more e knowledge, and even to com- 


poſe more books, than many learned men, 
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riyer Stour, which has 4, Jittle building 


neighbouring village, as well 35. to a lord 
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ſitely green, and on either fide bounded 


afforded delightful views. In the vals, 
the natural windings of the river are care: 


| ö 


OF time. has bern . ae is 
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En . tower, we — along, 


- meadow till we came to the head of the 


around Jol. called Peter's Pump, removed 5 
thither from Briſtol. This tier, Th 


faid, gives the name of Stourton to the 


ſhip of old creation. . From its: ſource it 
winds in a gentle ſtream. Still gliding 
on our way — for gliding it might fairly 
be called, we entered on a le exqui- 


by a grove, which leads to an avenue on 
the brow of the hill; the left formed by 
a regular range of trees, and the right by 
clumps of evergreens and holly. This 
avenue, when vs came to the end of i it, 


fully embank:d, and terminated by the 
hy Temple 


Temple of Apollo; and along the oppoſite 
hills, the groves ars gracefully planted and 
diverſified. From the avenue, we again 
entered on the Iden, at the end of which 


is an obeliſk, encircled by a range bf elms; 


and thence! through another avenue to the 


: houſe, which, though a good one ne Has far | 


from the appearance of magnificence. The 
lawn, however, before it, together with 
the proſpects which it commands, are 
moſt ung y fine and "Ig ns 


In the Hall, at- the entrance, is an 

Animated painting of Carlo Moratti, 
repreſented in the act of drawing 
the portrait of the Marquis Pal- 
voginjo, and eſteemed the beſt of 
his works. | 

An Auguſtus and Cleopatra, by Minx, 

A Henry the Fourth of France, and 

Madame ꝙ Etrés. He clad in ar- 


and ſhe depicted in the character 
” 
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 miour, in the character der of Mars, 


929 
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A holy family, copied from Raffaclle, 
A holy . E Carlo Moratti. 


A highly-finiſhed landſcape, by Mr. 


And a marble repreſentation of Bac: 


The meeting of Jacob and Elav by 


A TOUR! THRO bon N 
of Venus; done in the; ſchool of 
Paul Veroneſe. 4 ity; 
2 08 _- n % $4129 


p 1 4 * > 
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In the Drawing n nts 9a 


Bampfield. 3s 6 . 1A 
A view of the middle of 8. Par, 
by Paul Wannen. , ©, ot 
Two. fine. paintings, by e . 


chus, by , 


In the Cabins 8 . 

A Grecian lady, by . Kauff 
man. 
The departure fans Egypt, by Carlo 
Moratti. 


Roza de Tivoli. 


A morn- 
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A n and evening. by Lucco 
tell. h Snails N „ af 
A tee of Pope Sixtus v. bear 

and rich, but elegant. 

A holy; family, from the Kbool of 

| Raffaele. 1, 97195 Agi 1 5 

An antique amber cabiagete:i; : 

T Thee of St. e a 
maſt beautiful and highly-colour- 
ed at. by Nasse. of Urbin. 

i {i grit: nat! "RE ws ; 


. The 5 choie 
66 Their Hymenean ing,” : 
 '« 'Gloty to Godin the higheſt, 
e. And on the earth peace, ond . 
"6 Good will towards man? 


— ide 23507 T7! LAGO) "7: BHI 0 
In the State Bedchamber, 

Noah ſacrificing, on his deſcent from 
the Ark, by Imprioli. | 
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Rachael and | Labon, by the _ 
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In the Dreſſ ing ae to that chi 
A ſetting ſun” and a moon! 
Verney. ns, 
A landſcape; by Dominicini. 1 
A night piece, with a fie, by Rem: 4 
D 
A landſcape, by Gaſper Poufin. 
The temptation of St. Anthony, b 4 
Tennailljxyrx. 0 
Our Saviour reſtoring hs blind to I 
ſight, by Sebaſtian Ricci. | 
And ſeventy-nine miniature pictures, 
many of them of Engliſh mo- 


narchs, found in the cabinet of 
Foe Sixtus V. | | 


In the Library; 1 

A ſine marble buſt, by R yibrack. 
And an admired painting of Yong 
Mars, and Cupid, from Cee 


2 


. cer LAND, nn vi "as, 
Aud in nn 2 a Bedchamber, „ 


A ſmall picture of Gy 


belin tapeſtry... - | 
<4 ſome copies from Raffaelle. | ES 


% 


In the Palm-tree Room, | 
Anexqu iſh VEST Eliſha | 
P th widow" s for to life, 
* 4 by: Sp ge 
6 David with Goliah's head, by Mola. 
The timphs of Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, by Dominicini. 
A view of Naples, its bay, and puny 
mount. | U 
Veſuvius, by Peter Antonia. 8 
A Bacchanalian ſubject, by Titian. 
A virgin and child, by. Leonardo * 


Vinci. 
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St. John: $ head in a « chargers Fm 
Carlo Dolci. 

The rape of the Sabines, by N icholas 
Pouflin, | 
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And a celebrated painting of 84 1 
viour, the Virgin, 's aud St! 1 
Sd I 
tom Raffaele. e 


E 


In the Saloon, 1 20 
1 judgement of Midas beth 
«PE Par At” Apen 7 'Seby tian 
Bourdon. eee e 73 

The 3 of Helen wi Paris, 
from Guido. e e 4 
Dido upon her funeral pile; a cop 
from Giorgino. eee 

And Hercules aud Minerva, from 


Paul Verotieſe: © 7 7 "7.006 


* 2 + bs 


And here ends the chapter; : "not but 
that many other paintings are "worthy: of. 
obſervation. Theſe, however, are the beſt 


in my moſt- likely defective opinion, and 


therefore here, as every where el, you are 
not to expect an account of any others. 
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© Pleaſed with tl o paintings, aud ſatisfied 
re with the ſtile and furuiture of 
the houſe, we entered on a verdant lawn, L 
at ths end of which is an avenue of high- 
trees, that leads ta a beautiful terrace in a 
circular form, whenee.. is a good. view of 
the | | ollo. . From this Place | 
we packe u 5 des avenue, leadi ng 
directly to the obeliſk, and thence deſcend- 
ing, we at once opened a moſt enchanting 
proſpect of a pavilion immediately beneatli 
us, a pantheon riſing on the batiks' of a 
| beautifully. winding river, and thick nod. 
ding groves ſpreading themſelves behind ae? 
Still deſcending,” we came to the pavilion, s 47 
happily erected on a mound, from either 
fide of which an embowered walk conti- 
nues to the river; along, the banks of 
which, and at the foot of the pavilion 
hill, fill: proceeding, we at laſt came to a 
bridge, formed of one arch, in wood, and 
ſingularly light and eaſy of aſcent. Lea- 
ving the br idge, we then entered a ſhrub-' 
| bery. 
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the gloom and ſtillneſs. of the place, give : 3 


found collected in one view, a choice and 
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are theſe "OMA 


| ® Nuh f th ges hes can rings 1 ey 
„ And to the murmur of their waters ſlerp, 
40 oh! : ſpare my flumbers, n e m __ cave, 


The figure of the aymph f 1s legen, 
and the water tinkling round her, with 


an effect that is melancholy, but pleaſing 

to the imagination. A river god is pl | d b 15 
in another apartment, with a tranſlucmug 
wave pouring from his urn. Quitti 8 
this grotto, which is in the trueſt ſtile of 
rural ſimplicity, we aſcended a flight of 
ſteps into the ſhrubbery, that leading us 
along the borders of the river, at leng . 
brought us to the Pantheon, where we! 


uncommon aſſemblage of beauties. il 
the 
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the front, an 7; u elegantly: orm ed piece of 
water, with a cavern-of Neptune, a tem- 
ple dedicated to Flora, and a deep wood 
ſtretching fancifully around it. On the 
left, a nde on the terrace; and to the 
right an ancient groſs, in imitation of 
Egyptian granite; a handſome ſtone bridge: 
the Temple of Apollo; the murmuring 
caſcade, which, in the beginning of our 


perambulation, we had admired; and a 
profuſion of groves, harmoniouſly diverſi- 
fied, and adapted 1 to different * : 


Quitting the Pantheon, we colt the 
ſtone bridge, whence we had a retroſpec- | 
tive view of many of the ſame objects, 
with the addition of the Pantheon. Still 
proceeding, however, we next got over 
the ruins of the old arch, which was for- 
merly mentioned, and thence wandered N 
to the Druid' 8 cell or hermitage, formed 9 
by the roots and branches of old tres, 


and thence paſſing through a grove, ar- 
Voi! — ri ved 
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rived at the Temple of Apollo, a {rnall u ws 
tunda, 1 on the declivity of 4 a hill. 


Leaving this httle edifice, dedicated t to 
the god of poetry and muſic, we next 
proceeded through a ſubterraneous daſſag 
to the Temple of the goddeſs F lord, a 
ſoon after put an end to an N 
about ten miles. 
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Havixo thus e you. through . 
the enchanting beauties of Stourton Park, 
you muſt next bear me company to Long- | 
leath, a ſeat of Lord Weymouth, Here 
we have a different ſcene. The approach 
to the houſe through the park, with the 
ſhrubbery to the left, is grand, and the 
appearance of the ſtructure itſelf both ver 
nerable and ſuperb. ; 


But the . reſidence of this 15 
nobleman in London has prevented Long- 
leath from receiving that. degree of im- 
provement, which he otherwiſe molt cer- 
tainly would have beſtowed upon it. The 
paintings are in general good, eſpecially oY 
head of the unfortunate Jane Shore ; this 
„ 0 
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picture is ; worthy of attention; 5 * the 
beauty, bumility, and reſignations, which 


are divinely worked into the countenance, 


ſhew that the maſter {trongly felt the be- 
mary of that unhappy woman's andy. 


In obRog, rough the grout of! Lb 
Weymouth, one is ſtruck with the caps 


bilities they poſſeſs. Very little of att 


required: nature has done her ſhare; not 
indeed in the wildeſt, or in the grandef 
ſtile, but in ſuch a mode as muſt male 


Longleath beautiful, if it be propetly it. 


tended to. Trees, indeed, in elumps/afe 


already planting ; and in time, it is pro- 


bable, the old canals, the moſt glaring 


veftiges of exploded taſte, will be either 


turned into more natural forms, or be en- 
tirely filled up. „ 1 


From Longleath we took our departufe 
for Warminſter in Wilts, ſix miles from 


- Frome. This town ſtands on the Deveril, 


| Near 
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near the ſource. of the Willy-bourne,” and 
had formerly certain privileges, which ex- 
empted it from tax or tribute. From 
Warminſter we continued our route toa 


ſmall village, called Deptford, and thang | 


to NonPhanges at 1 


2 f 4 2 
56 4 4 


Sa about ſix miles from Sa- 


liſbury, is reckoned one of the wonders of 
this iſland, The learned have taken great 


pains about this remarkable piece of anti- 
quity, which certainly fills the mind with 


aſtoniſhment. Antiquaries have been 


greatly divided 1 in their opinions with re- 


gard to it: at preſent they ſeem to ac- 


quieſce in the opinion of Dr. Stukely, 


that it was one of the grand temples of 
the Britiſh druids. 


« Theſe mighty piles of magic-planted rock, 
Thus rang'd in miſtic order, mark the place 
„Where, but at times of holieſt feſtival, - 


The druid = his train.“ Be: 
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| | Stonchenge | is <G tuated near the aa | | 4 
a, a hill, and conſiſts of the. ren | i of 
two circular and two oval ranges. of Foy 5 


180 


ſtones, having one common center. .Th 
outer circle is one hundred and eight g feet 
in diameter, and in its perfection e oel 
of thirty upright. tones, of which oo 
are ſeventeen ill ſtanding, and ſeven xx m” 
lying upon the ground, either whole or in f 
5 pieces. The upright ſtones are from cigh * 
teen to twenty feet high, from ſix to "fore n 
feet broad, and about three feet thick r and, | 


being placed at the diſtance of three feet 


234} 


and an half from each other, are joined at 
top by impoſts, or ſtones laid acroſs, | with. 
_ tenons fitted to mortiſes 1 In the upri hts f. 


* 
A 


keeping them in their due poßtion, Of 0 
the impoſts, or croſs ſtones, there are @ 
ſtill ſtanding, each of which 1 is ſeven ect 
#4 of and . three feet and, 20 bs 


towards the top; ; but the . are . 
plaig; 4 


and the ſocket. 
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plain: all os uprights are fixed in a 5 
of ſockets, dug In a a chalky ſoil, with 
ſmall flints ramin d in between the ſtone. 
The inner circle, which 
never had impoſts, is ſornewhiat more than, - 
cight feet from the inſide of the out ward 


one, and conſiſted originally of forty ſomes, 
the general proportions of which ute 0 


half the dimenſions of the uprights: of the 


outer circle | every way. Of the forty ori- 


ginal ſtones which compoſed: this de, | 


there are about nineteen left, and of theſe 
only eleven ſtanding. The walk between 


theſe circles 1s three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference ; and from this walk theſtruc- 


ture has a ſurpriſing and awful appearance. 
et from the 


At the diſtance of about nine fe 


inner circle is the outward: oval range, 


which is ſuppoſed to be the principal part 
of the work, and by moſt writers is called 
the Cell, or Adytum. The ſtones that 
compoſe it ate ſtupendous, ſome of them 
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meaſuring thirty feet in 1 This | 
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a. a of five compages, baluly | 
formed of two vprights, w ith 4 ** 4 
at top like the outet circle ; and of they 
compages three are entire, but ſomèet h 


A 


—_—_ | The inter oval is co ae ws of 


and x near phe eaſtern erttetnity af - aid > 
is a ſtone of coarſe blue marble, about ir- 


teen feet long and four feet bb d, 60 1 * 


ties flat upon the ground, 18 ſomewhat i i "7 


: prefled i into it, and is ſuppoſed to have bet 1 


an altar. This work is incloſed by a diten 
about thirty feet broad; and upwards of one 
hundred feet from the « outer r circle. Oper 


conſiderable of which ices de north > h ö 
At each entrance, on the outſide of the 
trench, there ſeem to have been two huge 
ſtones, ſet up in manner of a gate, and) | 
parallel to thoſe, on the inſide, two other 
ſtones of a ſmaller ſize. The whole nut- 

ber of f tones of which this firuQute c 
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It was long a Sſpiſte among the e 
y what nation, and for what purpoſes, 
theſe enormous ſtones: were aſſembled and 
arranged. Geoffry f Mor mouth relates, 


that they were erected by the ancient . 


tons, at the command of Aurelius Ambro- 
ſius, the laſt Britiſh king, by the advice of ag 
the ſage Merlin, in memory of four hun- + | 
dred and ſixty Britons, murdered by Hen- 
giſt the Saxon. Polydore Virgil likewiſe | 
ſays, the Britons erected it; but, accord- 
ing to him, as'a ſepulchral monument for 
Ambroſius himſelf; and others ay, 1 it Was 7 
intended for'( Queen Boadicea. 8 Ini | 8⁰ Jones . 
ſuppoſed it a Roman temple; and MW. 
Charlton attribiited it to the Danes, who. 
were two years maſters of Wiltſhire. - A | 
tin tablet, on which were ſome unknomm n 
characters, ſuppoſed to be Punic, Was dug 3 
up near it in the reign of Henry VIII. 
but 


FARE aiding * its * . 
Its common name, Stonehenge, is Saxon, 


bear ſome reſemblance. 


Dr. Stukely diſcovered by hippodrome, ig 


dred and 6a feet aſunder : it is one | ay 


_henge, likewiſe, there are a vaſt number 
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and ſigniſies a ſtone gallows, to which | 
thoſe ſtones, having trauſverſe imports „ 


ny 
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in Welch, Choir Seen, or che a 
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Mit 22d 
1 half a mile 1 of See e 


horſe courſe, croſſing a valley. It is i- 


cluded' between two ditches, running pa- 
| rallel eaſt and weſt ; they are three hun- | 
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n Ig # heir x manner of compoſition. . hes 
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were ſingle ſepulchres, as appeared fro from 


many that were opened. About Stobe⸗ 
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about the ruins, together with arches, 
wood, and other undoubted reliques ol 


| ſicrifces. In ſuch barrows as have been 


opened, ſkeletons or the remains of burnt 
bones have een found. In one of them 
was an urn, containing aſhes, the collar. 
bone, and one of the jaw-bones, which 
were itt intire: it was Judged that the 
perſon there buried muſt have been about 
fourteen years of age; and from ſome fe- 
male trinkets, and the braſs. head of A 
javelin, it was conjectured to be a girl 
who carried arms. The trinkets conſiſted 


of a great number of glaſs and amber 
beads, of various ſhapes, lizes; and co- 


lours, together with a ſharp bodkin, round 
at one end and ſquare at the other. Many 
other barrows have been opened, i in Many 
various articles have been found.” iN 


cet dug up in 1 
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From Stoncheuge wo contin ue a j ; 

= nns to. Saliſbury, a city whien hay 
| riſen out of the ruins of Old Sarum diſt 
rant eighty-three miles from London. . 
is a large, clean, well-built town, ſituated 
in a valley, and watered by the Uy „ 
Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by he | 
Bourne on the eaſt, The ſtreets are; ge „ 
rally ſpacious, and built at right a angles. 
The cathedral, which was erected in 12 58, 
is, for a Gothic building; one of the moſt 


elegant and regular in the kingdom. len 
in the form of a lantern, with a beautiſu 
ſpire of free ſtone in the middle, which is 
four hundred feet high, being the talleſt 
in England. The length of the church is 
four hundred and eighty feet, the breadth 
 ſeventy-+ſix feet, and the height of "£ 10 

vaulting eighty- four feet. A remarkabl 
ſtory is told with reſpe& to this chuigh; 
which, for its fingularity, deſerves to be 
remembered — this was the cuſtom of 
choral biſhops. What gave riſe to this 
Inſtitution 1 
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inſtitution. was the diſcobery of a a 
monument, . repreſenting Aa lirtle q boy, ha- 
bited in - epiſbopal- robes; a mitre on his 
head, and a croſier in his band. This, 
which was buried under the ſeats-near the 
pulpit, was was taken thence, and placed in 
the north part 0b the nave, v mY 


lies defended by iron croſs bars. Mr. 
Gregory, Prebendary of Winterborue 
Carles, after a vaſt del of trouble nn 
ſearching old ſtatutas and MISS. foufddde 
that the children of the choir anciently 55 
elected a choriſter biſh op on St. Nicholas' 's 
Day ; from that to Innocents Day he was 9 
drefled in pontifical robes ; his fellows f 
prebends; ; and they performed every wen 
vice, except the maſs, which the real * 
| ſhop, dean, and prebends, uſually dit 
They made proceſſions, ſung part of he 
maſs ; and 1 careful was the church that | 
no interruption or preſs ſhould ine 
them, that by a ſtatute of Saturn it was 
pronounced excommunication· for my one 


a A ron rns OM 
to do 1 If the . mop, Sohtingeg 
Gregory, died bn hs ons his- i : 
- equies. were ſolemnized with an anſwer 
ble pomp and ſadneſs: he was b. i 0 nw 
Þ- eter: W in his — 
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gon, p65 HY wes ae of his: 6 amy] 
arms; or, as others imagine it, 1 
_ «the words of the Pſalmiſt: . Th 
t ſhalt tread on tho lion and on a the *. 
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Aale l anecdote with ge-. 
gen to this church, is to be met with in 
the State Trials. In one of the windows, 
in which were ſome fine paintings;.the 
x days work of the creation, iu: faut dif- 
ferent lights or partitions, were exquiſitely 
. repreſented : in ſeveral parts of ite were 
- figures of God the Father, portraped in 
blue and red veſts, like little old men, ihe 
_ - head, feet, and. hands naked; in one | 
King a pair of n., on the ſun and 
| moon; 


\ 
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moon; in Ae with ſome blunders com- 
mitted in point of chronology ; 28 the 
Godhead creating the for and moon on the 
third day, whereas it ſhould be on the 
fourth; and the trees and berbs; on the 
fourth day inſtead of on the third; the 
fowls on the third day inſtead of on the 
fifth; and the creation of man (from 
whoſe fide the woman literally y was ſeen to 
riſe) on the fifth inſtead of on the laſt; 
and the reſt of the ſeventh day was repre- 
ſented by God the Father in a deep ſleep. 
The ſuperſtition of this piece raiſed the 
ſpleen of one Henty Sherfield, Recorder 
of the city of | Sarum, who irregularly 
and viotently broke the window in a fit of 
enthuſiaſt ; for which he was ſummoned, 
and tried in the Star Chamber, '6th Fe- 
druary, 16323 was found guilty, and 
fined five hundred pounds, and to make 
an acknowledgement of his offence before 
John, Lord Biſhop of the dioceſe, and 
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when the circular began to give Placa | 


ham ſays, that, during the whole 


them appear of a proportionable rhickuels; 


richly adorned with foliage, which, ; toge- 
ther i in a cluſter, formed one elegant cap 


though g graceful to the eye, was att nden 


Hended at firſt; for the ſhafts, defigned 
chiefly for ornament, conſiſting of long 
Pieces cut horizontally from the quarry; 


} 
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bave beten. 


hin early in the reign of" Heir We” 


the pointed arch, and the maſſive colt 
to yield to the ſlender pillar. 


of Henry III. the faſhionable Pillars) 

our churches were of Purbec marble, very 
lender and round, encompaſſed with mat- 
ble ſhafts a little detached, ſo as to m. ke 


theſe ſhafts had each of them a capithl, 


tal 'for the whole pillar. This fore, 


with an inconvenience, perhaps not appre- 


when 


_ 


when placed i in a perpendicular W 
were apt to ſplit and break ; which proba 
bly occaſioned this manner to be laid afide 
in the next century. There 1 was alſo ſome 
variety in the form of the vaultings i in the 
ſame reign : theſe they generally choſe to 
make of chalk, for its lightneſs ; but the 5 
arches and Principal ribs were of free 


ſtone. 


— 


The 3 of Saliſbury e 18 
highly pitched between arches and croſs 
ſpringers only, without any farther deco- 
rations; but ſome that were built ſoon af- 
ter are more ornamental, riſing from their 
impoſts with more ſpringers, and ſpreading 
themſelves to the middle of the vaulting, 
are enriched at their interſection with car- 
ved orbs, foliage, and other devices; as in 
Biſhop Norwood's work, in the preſbytery 
at the eaſt wud of * cathedral of Ely. 
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As to the windows: of that | age; 8 ; 
find them very long, narrow, ſharp-poins 
ted, and uſually. decorated on the 9 ide 
and outſide with ſmall marble mafts: the 
order and diſpoſition of the windows vanſed 
in ſome meaſure, according to the Nories 
of which the building confiſted. The uſe 
of painting and ſtained glaſs ; in our ch i „ 


\ 


ches, is thought to have begun about this 
time. This kind of ornament, as it di» 
miniſhed the light, induced the neceſſity 
of making an alteration in the windows, | 


either by increafing the number, or en- 
larging their proportions; for ſuch a glo 


| mineſs, rather than overmuch light, ſeems 
| more proper for ſuch ſacred edifices, and 
| better calculated for recollecting the 
j thoughts and fixing pious reflections: yet, 
without that alteration, our churches had 

| been too dark and gloomy ; as ſome of 
ll them now, being diveſted of that orna- 
EA | ment, for the ſame. reaſon A appear over 
3 Agr. e 1 

bi os. 
| 


* 
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As for or and pinnacles, with which 
are ſometimes, and 
more modern ones are frequently, deco- 
rated, they do not appear to Mr. Bent- 
ham to be very ancient. The towers and 
turrets of churches, built by the Normans 
in the firſt century after their coming. 
were covered, as platforms, with batt le- 


ments, or plain parapet walls; ſome of 
them, indeed, | built within that period, 
we now fee finiſhed with pinnacles or 
ſpires, which were additions ſince the mo- 
dern ſtyle of pointed arches prevailed; for, 
before, we meet with none. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of 

Edward I. and during that of Edward II. 
a manifeſt change took place in the ſtyle 
of architecture. The columns retained 
ſomething of their general form; that is, 
an aſſemblage of ſmall pillars or ſhafts; 
but theſe decorations were now not de- 
tached, or ſeparate from the body of the 
0 M 2 columns, 
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columns, but made part of it; ps” 3 


been beſtowed on all the ornamental E. 


: +: 
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cloſely united and wrought up together, 
formed one intire, firm, ſlender, aud ele 
gant column. T he faſhion of adort ing 
the weſt end of our churches with rows 


of ſtatues in tabernacles or niches, with 
* canopies over them, now likewiſe. eg gn 
to obtain, as may be ſeen at Peterborough 

as well as Saliſbury ; and, in later times 


in a more improved taſte, as at Litchfield 
and Wells. | 


The fame ſtyle and manner of building, 
ſays Mr. Bentham, prevai led during the 
reign of Edward III.; and, with regard to 


the principal parts and members, continued 
in uſe to the reign of Henry VII. and the 


greater part of Henry VIII.; only, to- 

wards the latter part of that period, the 
windows were leſs pointed and more open; 
a _— for ſtatuary began to appear; 


and indeed a greater care ſeems to have 
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to give them a lighter and. a Higher finiſh» * 
ing; particularly the ribs of the vaulting, 


which had been large, and ſeemingly | 


formed for ſtrength | and ſupport, became 
at length divided into ſuch an abundance of 
parts, iſſuing from their impoſts as from 


a center, and ſpreading themſelves over the 


vaulting, where they were intermixed with 
ſuch delicate ſculpture, as gave the whole 
vault the appearance of embroidery, en- 


riched with cluſters of pendant ornaments, 
reſembling the works nature ſometimes. 


forms in caves and grottos, hanging down 
from their roofs. | 


To what height of perfection, conti- 
nues this ingenious writer, modern archi- 
tecture (pointed arches its chief characte- 
riſtic) was carried in this kingdom, ap- 
pears by that one complete ſpecimen of it, 
the chapel founded by King Henry VI. 


in his college at Cambridge, and finiſhed 


by King Henry VIII. The decorations, 
= 7 harmony, 


# 


= N 
| | 
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harmony, ahd proportions of "tis ſe a 
parts of this magnificent fabric, its £ 10 
painted windows, and richly ornamen 0 
roof, its gloom and perſpective, all cou 
cur in affecting the i imagination with pleas 
ſure and delight, at the ſame time that 
they inſpire awe and devotion, It is un- 
. doubtedly one of the moſt complete; ele · 
gant, and magnificent ſtructures in the 
kingdom; and if, beſides theſe larger 
works, we take into our view thoſe ſpeci · 


mens of exquiſite workmanſhip we meet 
with in the ſmaller kinds of oratories, 
chapels, and monumental. edifices, produ- 
ced fo late as the reign of Henry VIII. 
ſome of which are ſtill in being, or at leaf 
ſo much of them as to give an idea of their 
former grace and beauty, one can hardly 
help concluding that Gothic architeQure 
arrived at its higheſt point of glory in 
this kingdom but * before 1 its final * 
riod. 


a 
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And now to return. Saliſbury, beſides I 
the cathedral, has many other public buil- 
dings. It is, however, ſituated too low. 
The foil is exceedingly moiſt; and the 
Avon runs through its ſtreets in canals : 
lined with brick, which nds add to. its 
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the remains of Old Sarum. This, plag 


of the city of Saliſbury, and was 


tle and a cathedral here ; but King Ste 
phen, quarrelling with Biſhop Roger, 


1 this ancient city; for, not long after, Biſhop 


bury now ſtands, and founded a cathedral 
there. Old Sarum is now reduced to the 


7 
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FROM Salifbury we proceeded to , 


ſtands at the diſtance of one mile north 

merly the ſee of a biſhop, who had a caf- 

ſeized the caſtle, and put a garriſon into it, 
which was the firſt occaſion of the ruin of 


Poor tranſlated the epiſcopal ſeat to tie 
valley below it, where the city of Saliſ. 


ſingle remnant of a wall, and yet it ſends 
two. members to parliament, who are elec- 


ted by the proprietor of certain adj jacent 
lands 
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lands. This town is as ancient as the old 
Britons. 


F rom Old — we continued to Wil- 


ton, the celebrated ſeat of the Earl of 


Pembroke. Wilton is three miles diſtant 
from Saliſbury. From whom I had de- 
rived my information, or how 1 came by 


the thought, I know not; but I honeſtly 
confeſs, I had formed a maguifi cent idea 
of Wilton Houſe ; but I was a little diſ- 


appointed ! An indifferent road brought us 


to the edifice, ſubſtantial in appearance, 
but rather calculated for conveniency than 


ſhow. We had other matters, however, 
to attract our attention; wherefore, after 


the purchaſe of a catalogue, and the en- 
trance of our names in the porter's book, 
we proceeded to the inveſtigation of a moſt 
valuable collection of antiquities: a col - 
lection, indeed, not be equalled by any 


perſon's in England, or, perhaps, * any 


ſubje&'s in Europe. = 
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In the court, before the 3 e 
the houſe, ſtands a column of white- Egy J». 


tian marble, out of the Arundel collec- 
tion ; the ſhaft weighs between ſixty and 


ſeventy hundred weight, of one piece; the 
height is thirteen feet and an half, and the 
diameter twenty- two inches. Julius Czfar 
ſet it up before: the Temple of Venus Ge- 
nitrix. The ſtatue of Venus ſtanding on 
its top, Lord Arundel valued much, 2s 
being the only one caſt from a model 
made at Rome, proportionable to ſome 


parts remaining of the broken antiquei + 


In the front of the houſe, on each ſide 
of the entrance, are two ſtatues of black 
marble, out of the ruins of the palace of 
Egypt, in which the viceroys of Perſia 
lived many years after Cambyſes had con- 
* Egypt, and retuined to Perſia. 


tþ the Porch, (built by Hans Hold) 
leading into the veſtibule, is, 


- 
* * a * :, | 
3-4 
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The buſto of Hynnjbal, 


0 In the Veſibule,. 

The buſtos of men, and Ca- 
ligula. * 

Aſſinius Pollio. with an elegant ti turn 
of the neck, and ſ ſtrong expreſtion : 
of the muſcles. 

Julia, third wife of Auguſtus, of | 

| incomparable fine Greek ſculpture. 
And 8 ES 
Cælius Caldus. 


Here are likewiſe two columns of the 
Pavonazzo, or Peacock marble, both of 
them with holes in the capitals, which | 
ſerved for urns, f | 
In the Great Hall, 
The ſtatue of Didia Clara ; the dra- 
pery of her cloathing fine. 
The ſtatue of Antinous, the favourite 
of Hadrian, a beautiful youth. 
„Hö 
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The buſto of Cleopatra, the ** FE 


Alexander the Great, and the m 
of Antipater. ; 
A farcophagus, (or tomb) adortedi in 
the front in alto- rolievo. 
Portia, the wife of Brutus, with an 
uncommon ornament, a medal of 
Brutus about her neck. | 
A ſmall ſtatue of AÆſculapius. 
The buſto of Julia Mammæa, mo- 
ther of Alexander Severus. 


A ſmall antique ſtatue of Meleager, 


with vaſt expreſſion of muſcles, 


A buſto of Nero. 
A farcophagus, thought to be the 


Pos 


tomb of Terence the poet. 
A buſto of Lucilla, the wife of 
_ AMlivs, very fine ſculpture. 
The ſtatue of Mercury, with his 
ſymbols, his petaſies, and purſe, | 
A copy of the Venns of MY 
by Wilton. . 
A copy 


[ 
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A copy of the A pollo of Belvidere, 5 
by the ſame hand. =: 

Placed upon a ſarcophagus, the figures | 
of Hercules and his friend Pran, |} 


greatly admired for the expreſſion 
i the muſcles. e 
The ſtatue. of Livia, wife of Au- 
guſtus. 

An alto-relievo, two Cupids; one 
looks angry at the other, whoſe 
bow he has broke; which makes 
the other whimper. 

An alto-relievo, the ornament of a 
pedeſtal belonging to a victor. 

An alto- relievo, Saturn, a ſmall one, i] 
but of moſt beautiful work. 

Alto-relievos, Britannicus, and Bri- 
tannicus's Junia, both of Egyp- 
tian jaſper, on a ground of the 
ancient green marble. | 

A baſſo-relievo, an old Greek Mo- 
ſaic teſſellated work. This is 


* ſingular; ; and it 1s doubted 
Whether 


0 
1 TOUR run o f Nl 
whether there is any other 2 
in Moſaic work. 
The head of Remiralces, King of 
Thracia, as large as as in pa 
phyry. 
An alto-relievo, the Ar * F Cicla 
An alto-relievo, Silenus drunk. 
An alto-relievo, Galatea riding on 
the ſea in a fhell. We 

A very ancient conſular chair, called 
Sella Curulis. 


At the bottom of the brown Staircaſe, 
A coloſs ſtatue of Hercules; a tomb 
diſcovered by ſome travellers near 
Athens, and preſented to Cardinal 
Richlieu, all of white marble, 
and reckoned a great curioſity. 
Standing upon the tomb, a coloſs 
buſt of Alexander the Great. 
A ſmall tomb, ſuppoſed for children. 
Saturn, with a child, {miling, in his 
hands. | 


— 


The 
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The ſtatue of Ju piter Ammon. 
The ſtatue of Bacchus, and a ſhep- 
herd playing on the flute, admi- 
red Tor the * of | Wa n. by 
Paſſage to "the old Billiard Hon, 
The ſtatue of Marcus Antonius, the 
orator, very much admired. 
The father of Julius Czfar, when 
governor of Egypt. 
And a ſtatue of Bacchus, of very 
| fine ancient ſculpture. y 


The old Billiard n 
A table of petri facted ſhells, uſed by 
the ancients in ſacrifices; upon 
which is a bifrons of Cecrops and 
his wife, in memory of inſtituting 
marriage. 
The ſtatue of Pomona, ſitting. 
A ſquare urn of the Emperor Pro- 
bus, and his ſiſter SO 
FFC The 


* 


| 1 
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The ſtatue of Andromeda chained to 
„ abruock; ; 1. 0 8 + 
The buſto of Didia cum. 5 
An equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Au- 
relius, made at Athens, and high- 4 
ly eſteemed. | 
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preſented by a beautiful Naiad re- 
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cumbent. 
The buſto of Semiramis. 
A ſtatue of Ceres. 
The ſtatue of Adonis. 
The buſto of Marcus Junius Brutus, 
of the beſt ſculpture. 
The buſto of Griphirra, daughter c of 
Ptolemy Evergetes. 
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A picture in the ſame room. 
* * by Sir Peter Leh. 
In the White-marble Table Room, 5 
The ſtatue of Iſis, of Thebean ſtone, 
heavier and harder than marble, 


and very ancient. 


— 


. * 
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The buſtos of Heſiod and Phædra. 

A white - marble table, ten feet and 
eight inches long, four feet and 
ſix inches wide, four r inches thick ; 
and on it a dying 3 by 
Verepirl. 


New Dining Room. Pidtures, 
A nativity, by Triga. | 
A fruit piece, by  Michael-Angelo 


Carravaggio. 


| A boy. gathering fruit by Auchad | 


Angelo. 
Pacci di Campi Deglio. 
An old woman reading, by Rem- 
brandt. 5 
A landſcape, by Veet, | 
Two whole lengths of Francis II. 
and Charles IX. of Fr rance, by 
Fred. Zuchero. 3 
A carpet and boar's head, by Malteſe. 
Chriſt in the Virgin“ 8 arms, by Carlo 
Moratti. 
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The buſtes of Sertus b and 


Over the — 
The buſtos of Lord Verulam and 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 

Between thi Windows, wh 
Two red Egyptian granate table, 

four feet eleven inehes long, and 


_ three feet ſeven in ches wide, each, 


In the | Chapet Room, 1 

A ſmall ſtatue of Apollo. 
The buſtos of Titus Livius, of Se. 
neca, of Socrates, of Plato, Ho- 
mer, Ariſtotle, Anacreon, Martin 
Folkes, Eſq. and Sir Andrew 
Fountaine 5 the two, laft by Rov- | 
biliac. 


Pictures 


/ 


* b 
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Pictures i in this Room: : 

| Buildings . 
by Sabat and Marco Ricci. 

| Venus leading Cupid and the Graces ' 
to ſee Vulcan and others forging 
arrows heads for Cupid, by Alex- 
ander "Turco, Veneroſd N 

A drawing of St. Andrew going to 

the croſs, by Guido Rheni. 

Leo the Tenth, by Raffaele. 

Vandyke's picture, by himſelf. 

The buſtos of Libertas, Domitian, 
and of Sulpiti the ei | 


# 


In the FMontiog Rooms, 
The buſtos of Antonia, Berenice, 5 
the mother of Alexander Severus, 
Titus, Faunus, Jupiter, e 
and Tulls, 

The ſtatues of Fauns, of Cupid, 
when a man, breaking: his bow 
after he had married Pfyche. 

N 1 A table 


\ 


He 
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A table of antique oriental alabaſter,” 


value. 


In the Cube Room, 
The buſtos of Maſſiniſſa, and of 
Trajan, in Parian marble. 
of Metellus, and of Se the 
Younger. | | 1 
On a table of jaſper agate, which is 

highly beautiful, is a ſtatue of 
Diana of Epheſus. 47:8 
An alto-relievo of Pyrrhus, the ſon 
of Achilles, in porphyry, and 
greatly admired. And 
A buſto of Pyrrhus, King of Epi- 
rus, with a noble air. 


Pictures in this Room: 

Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. Morton, 
celebrated beauties, by Vandyke. 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, by Sir 


* Kneller. 15 


1 
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Our Saviour aud the woman of 8. 

maria, by Guiſeppe Chiari. And 5 
Dedatus and Icarus, in the cieling, 


by Guiſeppe Arpino. 


In this Room is likewiſe | 
A table, inlaid with ſpecimens of 
one hundred and thirty-five diffe- 
rent ſorts of antique agates, and 
5 marbles, 1 . 


pictures, Buſtos, BR Tables, 1 in the Great 
Room : 2 ö 
The celebrated n bickure hy 
Vandyke. 
A half length of Charles I. and of 
three of his children, by the ſame 


maſter. _ | 
A red Egyptian granate - ,D ith; four 
feet nine inches long, and one foot 
ten inches wide; on it a nuptial 
vaſe, repreſenting the whole cere- 
mony of a Greek wedding. 
N 3 1 lapis 
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Of Julius C in oriental ala · 


Of Antinous, of Horace, in bor. | 


Of Cicero, on touchſhane, with the 


The following Buſtos are all of white 
Marble, placed on Jaſper and antique 
Marble: 


Pruſias, King of Bythinia. 


\ 
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urn. 8 rel 
The buſtos of Mireus Brutus of the 
beſt Greek ſculpture. »_ ; 
Of Caius Due on 1 antique. 
marble. 3 | 
Of Lucius Ceſar, on an agate table, 


baſter. 


— 
Of Marcus Aurelius, of Antoniau 
Pius. And 


cicer or vetch on his face. 


Caſſandra, daughter of Pram. | 
Ammonius, Auguſtus. 


* 


Scipio 
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Seipio Adaticus, Ke and \ vi- 
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In 4 hes PiQuees ag, Buſtos. 
The decollation of St. 3 
Variety of e dy Ware Angelo 


* 


1 nativity, by Taddeo 5 F rd. 

Zuchero. 

Two pictures, april of different 
ſorts of marble, called Pictra Co- 
meſſa. 

Ceres, by Parmegiano. a 

A Flemiffi ſchool, by Gonſales. 

The buſtos of Marcus Modicas, the 
only one known with an epitaph 
8 0 

Of Appolonius A . 

Of * the famous Carthagenian. 


The Collonade Room: 
A Madona, by Carlo Dolce. 
"3 4 FL St. Sebaſtian 


„ 


* 
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St. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows, 4 y 
Scarcelina di Ferrara, . 7 

A harveſt home, by Rubens. 

Chriſt taxen from the 1 by * 
bert Durex, 5 . 


Midas's judgement, by Philipo Lan, 


A nativity, by 'Theodora. 

A Magdalen, by Elizabetha, EY 
ter of Sirant, 

A drawing of Raffaele. 5 

A drawing, by Corregio. 


The four ſeaſons, by Murillo, | Wn 


A ſeraglio, by Otto Veni. 


The half length of a gentleman, 


ſuppoſed to be Prince Rares, 
by Vandyke. 


The buſto of Drufilla. 
The buſto of Horace, the ab 


of Commodus, and of Polemon, 
On a table, the produce of Mount 
Edgecumbe. 


Morpheus, the god of ſleep, in black 5 


touchſtone. 


| , 


* 
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In the Corner Room, 
Saint Dominico, by Corregio. 
The head of Mieris, by himſelf. 
Bacchus, with a" bowl in his left 
hand, by Polidore Caravaggio. 
A whole length of Dernoerit tus Laugh- 
.ing, by Spagnolette: oh Ag 
Nardi ſeeing himſelf in the water, 
by Pouſſin. BY 
An aſſumption | of the , * 
Rubens. <a: 
A Madona, very hay * Carlo Mo- 
1 aut 
A piper, by G 
Four children wn our Sa- 


— 


viour. 

An angel, St, John, a and a Little girl, 
by Rubens. 

Mars and Venus, by Vander W ar, 

Chriſt lying on ſtraw i in the mange, 
by Vandyke. 

The three kings“ 4 by Paul 

Veroneſe,  ' 


. 
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The converſion df St. Paul, ** 980 


A young woman weng a i of 
ſchalken. 
Our Saviour, about two years « en, by 
Paolo Mathci. 


| 9 5 
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The Virgin and Joſeph. reaching the 
child to read, by Romanelli. 
A landſcape, by Claude Lorraine, | 
A nativity, on copper, by Rubens. 
A half length of Titian, by himſelf, | 


Giordano. 


'The buſtos of Pertinax and of Solon, 
In he Cloſet 1 E 
The ſoldiers dividing Chriſt's gar- 
ments, by Annibal Carracei. , 5 
The Virgin, execedingly fine, by 
Carlo Dolci. 
Two boys play ing FE a bird, by 
8 
t. Jerom, by Guilio-Cambi Vero- 
my 


An 
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An old man {felling ſayeetmeat3, br 
Fran. Waile, W 


on the cheers. 
Two young faces, in bronze. 


Abraham's ſteward putting the brace- 
let on Rebecca's -arm at the my 
by Pietro Bambini/ 

Eight ſmall wultos * ge mark 
truſſes, 


bs the Windows of the Geometrical 
An BP a bifrons of Janus, 
which was in the Temple of Ja- 
nus at Rome, and à curious foſſil. a 


Beneath, 5 
The urn of Horace, wich ſome good 
figures on it, in baflocrelievo, and 
a ſtatue of Fhoketprare,: 5 Schee- 


makers. i / 
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In the Stone Hall, 


An alto-relievo of two chers yy 


The ſtatue of Pandora. | 
The ſtatue of Sabina, wife of Ha- 


preſenting painting and ſculpture, 


An alto-relievo of a r carry- 


ing a ſheep to ſacrifice. ; 
The ſtatue of Apollo, of the fineſt 
Greek ſculpture. 


The buſto of Cato Major. 1 55 


drian, fine drapery. 
The front of Meleager's tomb cut of 
from the reſt, of fine Greek marble, 


| Cleopatra with the * in a covered 


vaſe. 

A very high 3 — af Marcus 
Aurelius and Fauſtina, as lag as 
life. 


A ſarcophagus, and on it the head of 


Seſoſtris, i in red Egyptian granate, 
found amongſt the nn, 


' Beſides 


ö ” 
of 
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Beſides which there is, 
A fine black marble table, eleven' feos 
nine inches long, four feet two 
inches wide, and two inches thick. 


j 


In the new Billiard Room, 
A ſtatue of Manilella Scantilia, wife 
- +" Didius. And . 6 


In the Bugle Room, 
The buſtos of Lucius, Vitellus Pater, 
Galba, O lympias, and Collatinus. 


And here we finiſhed. | 
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| ſurvey of theſe curiofities, mauy of which 
are exquiſitely beautiful, we at length 


dragged ourfelves into the garden, in the 


| bope that more rural ſubjects would diſpel 


the heaxiineſs which a cloſe inveſtigation of 


every” buſt and picture had unavdidedly | 


impreſfed us with; and there, having re- 
freſhed ourſelves, we proceeded to + Long: 
ford, the ſeat of Lord Radnor, \ Here we 
were much delighted. The park and 
grounds, on entrance, carry the comfort - 


able appearatice of neatneſs and attention. 


All is order ; nor is the houſe behindhand 
in perfection. Never, was furniture more 
happily diſpoſed, or elegance and ſimpli- 


city more perfectly combined. Undortu- 


nah, 
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nately, however, the 'Houſe is fituate too 
low, and the ground is too flat, to admit 
of a variety of improvement but, alto- 
gether, it is a charming. place, In the 
breakfaſting room are the following pain- 

tings, all well executed, as indeed are all 
the pictures in the houſe : N 
A Titian's head, by k bibel 
The painter's ſon, (a pentimento, 
diſcernible) by Rubens. 
Peter de Jodes” family, by Vandyke. 
A. boys and girls“ ſchool, by Fran- 
ceſco Scippio. And 0 
Naomi urging Ruth to return, by 
Bartolemeo Murillio. 


wn - ; 


In the Lobby next the Gallery, 

A martyrdom, by Philipo Lawri. 

Groupes of boys and girls, in chiaro- 
ſcuro, by Vandyke. 

A Noli me Tangere, and a Chriſt 
with the woman of Samaria, by 


Placido Conſtanai. 8 
: 5 A Madona, 


9 


\ 
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dd Madona, by Saltna F 

Nathan ſaying unto David, 4 Thou 

| ” fire the man, by Rembrhndt. 

. Two ſcripture pieces, by Romanelli, 
A Picta, by Sebaſtian Bourden. 

S .t. Jerom at his devotions, by Gulde 
Three holy familie. 
Samuel anointing David, , by Van- 

5 dyke. And + +: 

Socrates with the bowl. of priſon 
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In the: Picture Gallery, 3 
The landing of Eneas, by 0 
de Lorain. 
St. Sebaſtian ſuffering martyrdom, by 
Sebaſtiano de Piambolo.. | +, 

A Madona reading, by Carle Maratti 
The paſſage of the Red An, by | 
Nicholas Pouſſin. 
Jupiter and Europa, by Romanelli. 
| Egidius, celebrated by e by 
Hans Holbein. £ 


| PR” F: Mag- 
— 5 1 
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A Magdalen, by Guido Rheni. 
Eraſmus, by Hans Holbein. 
Joſeph admoniſhed in a dream to fly 

into Egypt, by Pieto de Cortona. 
A ſetting ſun, Claude le Lorain. 
An Ecce homo, by Carlo Dolci. And 
A beautiful chimneypiece, in marble, 

by Ryſbrach. 


In the Velvet Withdrawing Room, 
The Virgin, Child, and St. John, by 
Ludovico Caracei. 


In a Bedchamber, 
King William III. 


In a Circular Room, hung with beautiful 
Tapeſtry, Sl 

A ſmall fleeping Venus, in marble, 

by Ryſbrach. And 

A beautiful chimneypiece of White 

marble, by Moore. | 


In ſhort, take Longford as a nobleman's 
reſidence, and it cannot but be admired by 
e = +: every 


3 3 
— 


_ 
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every 1e who has the good Erbes u to . 
viſit it, either for curioſity or amuſement, 


Rumſey, the next place we. pi cee eeded to 


. after we left Longford, 1s. ſituated on the 


river Teſe, which pours itſelf into South- 
ampton-bay, and is ſeventy- eight miles 


from London. 


66 
Adjoining to this place is Broadland, 3 


ſeat of Lord Palmerſton. The entrance 
into Broadland grounds is immediately from 
the high road. The park is flat and ex- 


tenſive, planted at Irregular and proper 


_ diſtances with clumps of trees, 


which, in a 
few. years, will give it a much more, cul- 
tivated appearance than it has at preſent. 
The houſe, as well as the improvements, 


are from deſigns of the ingen M.. 


— 


Browne. N 


"Un the Parlour 18 
A fine figure of Venus i in marble. 


An elegant . marble chimneypiece 
41, iS ä 


* 
* — 
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age jectivling; and bug re- 
cumbent, both 1 n 


g 


finiſhed. RO 


4 


In the Diowia 1g-Room, 


Morning and A RM Claude le | 


Lorain, 


A ſtrolling ii ian, and ſome lens 3 


ings at cards, by Lenan. 
A landſcape, by Pouſſin. 


Briſeius forced from Achilles, by 


Mr. Hamilton at Rome. 
A landſcape, by Pouſſin. 
A landſcape, by Swanaret. | 
The children in the en * oP 
___nolds, 
A landſcape, by Salvator Ros. 


The iron foundery at * by Mr. 


Wright. 

Ĩhke prodigal's return, dy Guereino. 
And a landſcape, by Burgain. 

1 02 Highly, 
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Highly, bowever,: as. theſe mow” are . 
Cuted, there is an elegant iaplicity i in | the 


furniture of the houſe, which. does not af. 


ford a leſs degree of ſatisfaction bed 4 
who a are not profeſſed or doughty ame amateur 
of painting and ſculpture. All 3 is Ai 


and unpreſuming modeſty; nor are litt 


matters leſs attended to, than thoſe which | 


may be ſuppoſed to fall more immedi lately 


under obſervation. Of theſe 3 18 the dal ry, 
placed at the end of a ſhady walk on u the | 


banks of a little rivulet, whoſe ſides" are 
covered with. the draoping willow; and 
whoſe waters, artleſsly diverted, mirmur 
as they glide to the whiſpering; hreeze, 
The apartments of the dairy. are alſd rurally 


fitted up, and the whole ornament with 


little buſtos and ſtatues of ae 


1 5 


Ld 


Feen dle we continued route 
to Southampton, ſituated in Ham plhire 


0 
© ber the rivers > on ang Itchib 1g, at 
5 | the 
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the diſtance of 78 miles from London. 
Southampton is, at preſent, ſurrounded by 


4 wall built of hard ſtone, reſembling thoſb 


little white ſhells, like honeycoinbs, which 


grow on the back of oyſters, | The pritt- 7 


cipal ſtreet. is one of the broadeſt in Eng- 
land, and near three quarters of à mile long, 


well paved on each ſide, and ending in * 


commodious quay; Upon the whole, South- 


ampton ſeems a pleaſant, healthy town 3 


and the country around it is well culti- 
vated. It has ſeveral gentlemets ſeats ich 
mediately in its neighbourhood. It is, 
likewiſe, much reſorted to in ſummer for 
the benefit of ſea-bathing. 


Southampton ſtands ſomewhat — to 
the ſite of the Roman colony called Clau- 
ſentum. The old town was deſtroyed by 
the French; or, as ſome ſay, Genoeſe 


pirates, anno 1 338, being the 12th of 
Edward the Third, duting the conteſt | 


for the crown of France between that mo- 


0 3 e narch 


? 


— 
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. and Philip de Valois. Stowe, in his 5 
annals, gives the following deſcription of 
the deſtruction of this place: The fourt 
of October, fiftic gallies, well manngd 
«and furniſhed, came to Southampton, 
©. about nine of the clocke, and ſacked: the 
$5: towne, the townſmen running away; for 
„ feare. By the breake of the nent day 
© they which fled, by:help of the country 
e thereabout, came againſt the pyrates, and 
60 18 with them; in the which; ir- 1 
46 were ſlaine to the number of three 

undred pyrates, together with their cap- 
66; taine, a young. ſoldiour, the King of 
« Sicilis ſonne. To this younge man, the 


„French King had given whatſoever he 
got in the kingdome of England; but 1 
e he being beaten downe by a certaine man 
„ of the countrey, cryed Rancon; not- 
bs withſtanding the huſbandman laid him 
on with his clubbe till he bad ſlaine him, 
„ ſpeaking theſe words : Yea (quoth he) 1 


60 know well enough thou art a F rancon, 
a and 
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and therefore ſhalt thou dye; for he 
« underſtood not his ſpeech, neither had; 
he any ſkile to take gentlemen priſoners, 
« and to keep them for their tanſome; 
6: wherefore the reſidue of thoſe. Geno- 
ways, after they had ſet the towne a fire, 
and burned it up quite, fledde to their 
« oalleys; and in their flying, certain of 
« them were drowned ; and after this the 
« inhabitants of the towne compaſſed it 
about with a ſtrong and great wall.“ 
From Southampton we made an excur- 
fan into the New Foreſt, and viſited the 
villa of Mr. Stanley. This villa much 
diſappointed us; the houſe is poor, and 
the furniture not of a very modern com- | 
pled ion. The grounds, however, are good, | 
and ſeemingly well adapted to (what I hope 
they will have) a moe more * | 
| manſion, 5 


0 4 William 


* A TOUR TARRO 
Wi lia the Conqueror, a well a6 vll 
the Norman and ancient Sakons, is Cx 
tremely addicted to hunting: but this plea: 
ſure he indulged more at the e petioe of 
his unhappy ſubjects, whoſe intereſts he 
always diſregarded, than to the loſs or di- 
minution of his own revenue. Nat content 
with thoſe large foreſts, which former Kings 
poſſeſſed in all parts of England, he reſolved 
to make a new foreſt near Wincheſtery the 
uſual place of his refidence ; and for'that 
purpoſe he laid waſte the country in Hamp- 
ſhire for an extent of thirty miles, expelled 
the inhabitants from their houſes, ſeized | 
their property, even demoliſhed- churches 
and convents, and made the ſufferers no 
"compenſation for the ipjury. At the ſame 
time he enacted new laws, by which lie 
prohibited all his ſubjects from hunting in 
any of his foreſts, and rendered the penal - 
ties more ſevere than ever had been inflifed 
for ſuch offences. The killing of a deer 
of boar, or even a hare, was puniſhed with 


I | tg 


k - 
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be atoned 60 ry paying am rate fin 
or compoſition, ns en 9 1 , 
H 26 mo 31:36 2 Kage mM 2 
The next place we came to was 
ancient city of Wincheſtet, the inen af. 
the Belgian Britons, and, after the deeling 
of the Roman empire, the chief reſidence 
of the Welt Saxon Kings, as well as that 
of the Engliſh monarchs, after the diſſolu- 
tion of the Heptarchy, During the wars 


between Charles I. and his Parliament, this | 


city ſuffered conſiderably from depredations 
made on the ancient monuments. by the 
ſoldiers, who conſidered them as reliques 


of idolatry : but it recovered. again at the 


Reſtoration, the King and his couttiers 


| ſpending great part of their time there. 


The biſhopric of Wincheſter is one of the 
richeſt in England, if not in Europe. The 
cathedral i is old and large, but not beauti- 


— 


ful; and is famous for being the burying 
place 


place; of hs Weſt. Seid Kings, 280 or 


mA 


having the remains of William Rufus in- | 
terred near the high altar. On the ſouth 
ſide of the city, William of Wickham 
founded and endowed one of the nobleſt 


colleges for grammar learning that was ever 


eſtabliſhed by any ſubject in Europe. Win- 


cheſter is pleaſantly ſituated in a vale on 


the banks of the river Itching ; and the 


plains and downs, with the ſmall rivu- 


lets in the valley, make it of eſtimation 
in the minds of thoſe who are fond of ex- 
tended proſpects. 

At this place, however, like other va- 
grants, we found the ſtern inconveniency 
of juſtice... The aſſizes were at hand, and 


the Judges expected 5 {o that it was mo- 


rally impoſſible to get an inn or a tavern 
in the town to accommodate us for a nigbt. 
Driven by neceſſity, therefore, we were 


compelled to a proſecution of our journey 


with more than halß. foundered horſes to 
W Abresford, 


3 near Gnas 1580 3 Hama n 
part of which remains. But here t 
Wincheſter, ill fortune. attended 1 us; no | 
5 beds were to be had; lawyers ſnoted in 
every apartment of the houſe; ſo that we. 
once again were obliged to content ourr 
ſelves with our carriages, and, at a moſt 
Ts uncomfortable hour of the night, to con- 
tinue our route to Alton, a neat market | 
town on the road. from London to Win- 
cheſter, where, as good luck would have 
it, we met with admittance, and tolerable 


accommodation, 


Leaving Alton the next day at noon, we 
paid a viſit to the Duke of Bolton's ſeat at 
Hackwood. The park at this place is ex» 
tenſive, and filled with groves af fine old 

oak, through which are many pleaſant walks. 
The houſe itſelf is indifferent, although 
the back- front has ſome degree of —_— 
in its deſign. eee e 


F com 
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1 Wits Hackwood we ptoceeded to BA. 
f 0 gſtoke, a town pleaſantly ſitotted oh 8 9 7 
fertile ground, and formerly in the middle 
of agreeable woods. Thence our Journey 
continued to Overton, a ſmall town, diſtant 
from Baſin gſtoke eight miles. Adjoining 


to Overton, we ſtopped to obſerve a fil 


manufactory carrying on at that place by Mr. 


Stratwell. Nothing in the whole progreſs 
of our little journey afforded us the ſatis- 


faction this manufaQtory did. The firſt 


proceſs was carried on by children of fix 
and eight years of age, and conſiſted ſimply 


in winding from the ſkain upon the bobbin; 
the ſecond was putting the threads together 


to be twiſted, by other children of a ſome- 


what more advanced age, and by women ; 


the third in twiſting four threads together 


by a tram- mill; and the fourth and fifth 


in ſorting aud making it ready for the 
weaver. The mechanical part of ſilk works, 


as you muſt have taken notice, is curious, 


and worthy obſervation ; but the little erex | 


tures, 
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tures, who ſo innocently, and yet. ſo ad- 
vantageouſly, were emplayed. for. theme 
ſelves and their families, they were the. 
objects which rivetted aur attention, They 
amounted, in all, to. about one. hundre 
and forty ;. independent- of which, ö L 
Stratwell, who originally proje th 8 
manufactory from a benevolent Aer 85 : 
employing ſo many unpratected beings, 
and of faving them from infamy and 
want, conſtantly maintains, in an adjoint» 
ing building, another little groupe of about 
fifty, which he likewiſe protects from their 
infant ſtate. Women he appoints to take 
care of them 8 | they are fed and 
cloathed, at his expence, until they are 
capable of work, when they are entered 
at the looms, and receive a regular ſtipend 
for their daily labour. Delighted at this 
unuſual, but highly praiſe-worthy and ſens 


ſible exertion- of charity, we begged the 
permiſſion of the people to let us ſee the 
children. We were accordingly admitted 

„ into 


: ( . 5 5 8 N 
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into a room, where we obſerved! om 
them gathered round their” old miſtreſs, 
decently dreſſed, and with health and 
chearfulneſs ſpeaking i in their countetiances 
The fight was affeting—we could not 16. 
frain from expreſſing it; and we thereby 
gained the bleſſings of the venerable a- 
tron. God bleſs you!“ days fie; 
« they are poor, it is true, but they a 
& lovely little innocents. God protects 
e them; and, ſure I am, he will reward 


« their generous benefactor with peace 
« and happineſs hereafter !” Happy man! 
thought thy auditors, good woman the 
feelings of his own heart will afford him 
ample recompence in this life, and, in 
that to come, may bleſſings attend him 
and all his generation | Amen, intuitively 
whiſpered the little orphans. — So on we 
went till we arrived at Whitchurch; an 
ancient borough, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
| ſkirts of the foreſt of Chute, ar 
miles from London. 


From 
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From Whitchurch, continuin g our route 
through Andover, Luggerſhall, and Ever- 
ley, we at length reached the Devizes, 
where we remained one night, that we 
might have the whole morning to obſerve 
the choice collection of paintings of Mr. 
Methuen at Corſham. To Corſham We 
accordingly repaired the next day; and 
there we were much gratified by the fol- 


lowing performances of the belt maſters : 


In the "WW ; 
A Saint Sebaſtian, by Guido. 

Two landſcapes, by Nicholas Pouſſin. 
Two fruit pieces, by Michael An- 
gelo. atar 
An old man's head, by R Rubens. w 
A tinker at breakfaſt, by John-Bap- 

tiſto Wenix. And 17 
A Suſanna and the elders, by 'e 
| Zeppe Chiari. e 


2 — 
2 
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In a Withdrawing Room, 
ths head, iy Guido; and a _ „ 


ls a Bed 8 4 tif 
A moſt exquiſitely - finiſhed Fai 
piece; the curtain and carpet by 
| Malteze, and the fruit by” Mi- 
chael Angelo. th 1h 


And Henry II. on his plgrinay 
by Chiaroferri. 


In the Withdrawing Room, 
The dawning of the morn, > by Claude 


le Lorain. 
A virgin and child, by Carlo Cig- 


_— | ' 
Hernando Cortez, 1 Titian. 
The nativity, by Pafcolinĩ. 

A man's head, by Correggio. ; 
Two flower pieces, by Verelſt. 


A Saint Sebaſtian, by Tilippe Lauri. 
Our 
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Our Saviour taken from the croſs, | 
by Rubens. 

A head, by Carlo Vinci. 


Our Saviour and e by 
uer endes | 
Our Sayiour and the woman of +. 
maria, by the ſame maſter. And 
A virgin, child, and ſaints, on wood, 

by Parmigiano. ; 


, hn i Er A, 
David and Abigail, by” Sir Peter- 
Paul Rubens. „ 
The Temple of Bacchus, and Garin g 
- ſun, by Claude le Lorain, 
The ordination. of St. Denis, patron 

of France, by .St. Clement the 

Pope, by Euſtache le Sueur. 
Women at work. by nn by 


Jacomo Baffon- cnet end ud 
_— and her three eve by 


vor- bal Tobis 


—U—ę ct; oo} Erb ethos, 
* 


1 
j 

|] 
1 
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| Tobias and the Angel, by Mick 


\\ 
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Angelo. PN 


Our Saviour betrayed, 5 Vaidyke 


Venus drefling, by Paul Veroneſe, 
Vulcan at his forge, by 5 Black 
ſmith of Antwerp. b 


The marriage. of St. Catherine, by 


Guercino. | 
: - 5 2 „ | 
A confultation, and a mathematician, 
by Spagnoletta. 


4 hunting piece, ud Rubens and 


Snider. 
The baptiſm of our Saviour, by 
Guido, moſt animated. Wo 
A dead Chriſt, by Annibal Caraceio. 
The murder of the innocents, by | 
Vandyke. | 
David with Goliah's head, ; 155 
nello Spado. "EXT "4 


— 


Our Saviour at ſupper at the Phari- 
| ſee's houſe, by Carlo Dolce. 

A Turk's head, by Rembrandt. 

And / 


. k Fy 
U ; 
* 
8 , \ 
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A beautiful chimneypiece, i in marble, | 
by Skimmicar. <p 


Excluſive of the pictures, 1 is no- 
thing to be ſeen at Corſham. The houſe 
1s & good one, though deither grand nor 
elegant; and the grounds, though they 
may be -pleafant, are neither ſufficiently 
extenſive nor improved, to demand the ob- 
ſervation of a traveller. Quitting Cor- 
ſham, we proceeded to Bath, where we 
reſted ourſelves a few * 
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LETTER. IX 


{ 


July, mt. 


Ar: Bath, . concluded our journey 
into Somerſetſhire, we next proceeded to 
Briſtol, where we reſolved upon remaining 
ſome time fot the benefit of the waters. 
Briſtol, one hundred and fifteen miles from 
London, is the ſecond city in the Britiſh 


| 
| dominions for trade, wealth, and the num- 
ber of inhabitants. Though it lies in the 
| two counties of Somerſet and Glouceſter, | 
| yet, before it was made a county of itſelf, 
| which was in the reign of Edward III. it 
was by the parliament rolls reckoned in 
Somerſetſhire. Briſtol does not make any 
great figure in hiſtory before the Norman 
L conqueſt ; only we are told that one Har- 
ding, a natural ſon of the King of Den- 
mark, was Governor of Brightſtow, in 


the 
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the reign of Edward the Confeſſor; and it 
was from this place that Harold failed in 
1063, when he went to ſuppreſs the 
Welch, who made ſeveral inroads, and 
committed dreadful ravages on the borders. 
The river Avon runs through the city. 


When we confi der Briſtol as a place of 
trade and riches, we are greatly ſurpriſed 
to find the houſes ſo meanly built, and the 
fireets ſo narrow, dirty, and ill paved. 
This 1s in ſome meaſure owing to an in 
judged parſimony ; ; for the houſes being 
moſtly built in the ſame manner as thoſe 
in London before the fire, 1666, with the | 
upper ſtories projecting in the ſtreets, are 
patched up and repaired from time to 
time : but this is a very impolitic meaſure; 
for, beſides the expence attending the dif. 
ferent repairs, and the low price of the 
rents, were a fire to happen in Briſtol, it 
would be attended with as dreadful conſe- 
quences, in proportion to the number of 


E 3 inhabi- 


/ 
/ 


h 
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inhabitants, as it was in «a Thel 


method of carrying goods through the 
city, although in ſome degree ſuited to the. 


inconveniencies of the place, is the n lt 
clumſey that can be imagined; for, in; 
ſtead of carts, which they alledge would 
break down the payement over t the cellars, 
they uſe ſledges, or ſleds, which, rubbing 
continually againſt the pavement, rendery 
it ſmooth, ang, in froſty weather, ſlip⸗ 
pery and dangerous. Another inſtance of 
their unaccountable prejudice is, with re- 
ſpect to their Exchange, which the mere 
chants will not tranſact their buſineſs i in, 
although an act to build it was procured 
with much difficulty and expence, and al- 
though, by their meeting in the open 
ſtreet, they are conſtantly expoſed to the 
| inclemency of the weather, The whole 
expence of this building, erected at the 
public coſt, and, in fact, of no benefit 
| whatſoever, amounted to fifty thouſand 
pounds. The public nuiſance of their 
| Zn gl 


15 
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glaſs houſes is likewiſe another :ſidnds of 
their intolerable obſtinacy: the city, from 
the continual ſmoke ariſing from them, 
being conſtantly darkened and in dirt, 
while the inhabitants are almoſt ſuffocated 
with noxious effluvia. Briſtol ſuffered con- 
ſiderably from an earthquake in 1574. 


On the north of the Avon, and ifluing 
from St. Vincent's Rock, is the celebrated 
ſpring of mineral water. The properties 
of this water are different from thoſe of 
Bath. They are generally ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs a cooling and a healing quality, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote an appe- 
tite, and aſſiſt digeſtion. They are not, 
however, recommended in all caſes; nei- 
ther are they to be played with, any more 
than the more violent mineral waters that 
are to be met with in this kingdom. On 
a riſing ground on the back of the wells is 
the beautiful village of Clifton, where 
i there : are lodgings provided for the recep- . 
P 4 „ tion 
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inhabitants, as it was in London. * ; 


method of carrying goods through as 


city, although in ſome degree ſuited to the 


inconveniencies of the place, is the moſt 


clumſey that can be imagined; for, ins 
ſtead of carts, which they alledge would 


break down the payement over the cellars, | 


they uſe ſledges, or ſleds, which, rubbing 
continually againſt the pavement, W 
it ſmooth, ang, in froſty weather, flip: 
pery and dangerous. Another inſtance, of 


their unaccountable prejudice is, with te · 
ſpect to their Exchange, which the mere 


chants will not tranſact their buſineſs i in, 
although an act to build it was procured 


with much difficulty and expence, and al; 


though, by their meeting in the open 


ſtreet, they are conſtantly expoſed to the 
 inclemency of the weather, The whole 
expence of this building, erected at the 


public coſt, and, in fact, of no benefit 


whatſoever, amounted to fifty thouſand 


pounds. T he public nuiſance of their 
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glaſs houſes is likewiſe another inſtance of 


* F 


their intolerable obſtinacy: the city, from 


the continual ſmoke ' ariſing from them, 
being conſtantly darkened and in dirt, 


while the inhabitants are ala ſuffocated 
with noxious effluvia. _ Briſtol ſuffered con- 
ſiderably from an earthquake in 1574. 


On the north of the Avon, and ifluing 
from St. Vincent's Rock, is the. celebrated 


ſpring of mineral water. The properties | 


of this water are different from thoſe of 


Bath. They are generally ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs a cooling and a healing quality, to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote an appe- 


tite, and aſſiſt digeſtion. They are not, 


however, recommended in all caſes; nei- 
ther are they to be played with, any more 


than the more violent mineral waters that 
are to be met with in this kingdom. On 
a riſing ground on the back of the wells is 


the beautiful village of Clifton, | where 


there are Jodgungs provided for * recep- 


„„ tion 


| \ 1 
— Wh 
tion of company, and where we ee 
our abode. The proſpect from this hill is 
romantic and delightful ; inſomuch; that E 
from the purity of its air and its ſituation 
it has generally been termed the Mont- 
pellier of England. Clifton has at al 
times the preference of any place of refi- 


dence in or about Briſtol; for it not only 
4s convenient for the wells, but is ſo hap- 
pily ſituated with reſpe& to Durdham 
Downs, that, without hill or trouble, var 
letudinarians are in a few minutes con- 
veyed to them, and thereby enjoy au ad- 
| vantage equal, if .not ſuperior in effect, to 
that of the waters. Indeed this the phy 
ſicians themſelves acknowledge; for, as 
one of them ſaid to me, © It is of no 
conſequence whether the benefit ac - 
* cruing to invalids proceeds from the 
water or from the downs, they both of 
*© them are undoubtedly great reſtoratives; 
and it is more than probable, that the 
4 downs may be entitled to the merit of 
p " a moiety 


« a moiety of the cure at leaſt,” This 


being the caſe, therefore, the downs as- 


conſtantly | crouded with people of every 
denomination. The ſick drive hither for 


* 
health, and the unailing for amuſement. ; 


is a prepoſterous building of a gentleman 
called Cook, and properly denominated 
his folly. It ſeems to have been erected 


in the extravagance of caprice. Its form 
is that of a tower, and its uſe — I know 


not what. From Durdham Downs a very 
pleaſant road leads directly to King's-Wel- 
ton Downs, which command a fine pro- 


ſpect over the Severn, and have adjoining * ; 
to them Blaze Caſtle, and a ſeat of Lord . 


Clifford. Blaze Caſtle has nothing re- 


markable about it, ſave a ſimilar, though 


in ſome reſpects rather a better, view than 


that from the downs. Lord | Clifford's, 
however, has many advantages. The 
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grounds are wen ſwelled in lawn, and the | 
trees, 


'M 


At the extrocdlty of Durdham Downs 


| | \ | | 
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trees, excepting - here and ele are bot 

inelegantly planted. The houſe Itſelf ! is 

5 comfprtable, though, like every one nf 

Vanbrugh's, heavy. In it are the follow. 

ing arne So 8 

In the Hall, 

Many of the Southwell family, as 

their friends, particularly Dr. 

Harvey, who firſt diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood. | 


* 


In Lord, Clifford's Dreſſing Room, 
A whole length, by Sir Peter Lely. 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of __ 

by Hans Holbein. | 
An old man's head, and its .compa- 
nion, by maſters unknown. 
Charles II. by Sir Peter Lely. And 
Lewis Watſon, Earl of n 
ham, by Sir Peter Lely. 
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In the Drawing Room, 


Joſeph and our Saviour, by Guido. 


St. Cecilia, by Dominicini. 

St. John, by Raffae lle. 

Suſanna and the elders, bys Sir Peter 

— Rubens, 

St. Jerom, by Aug. Caracci, 

St. John, by Giorgione. 

A head, by Titian. 

Two painters, by Baracci. And 

The portrait of an old Preite, by a 
hand unkown. | 


= the Antichamber, 
A hermit, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
And an old pilgrim, by Seman. 


In the Dining Room, 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eflex, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


And Lady Elizabeth Cromwell, by 


fag lame maſter. 


In 


* * 
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In Lady Clifford' Drefling Room, | 
Two 3 by Pollinberg. 
Evening and morning, N Claude 
- Je Lenin. 35 
ie Saviour entombed, by Vicar 
Angelo. And 
Our Saviour and the bebe, by 


Lucca Giordano, 


Beſides theſe, there 2 nothing vionh 
ettending to at Lord Clifford s, except 
the proſpect down and acroſs the Severn 
into Wales. | 


4 
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LETTER x. 


Jul, b. 


H. AVING viſited all ſuch places i in the 
| neighbourhood of Clifton as were worthy 
of obſervation, we proceeded down the 
Avon from the Hot-wells at Briſtol ts 
King's Road, at the entrance of that river 
from the Severn, Nothing can be con- 
ceived more highly romantic, than ſome 
of the views from the winding of the Avon. 
At one moment ſtupendous rocks ſeem tot- 
tering o'er your head, at another a wild 
valley opens to your view. Sometimes 
the eye becomes charmed with a highly- 
cultivated country; at others delighted 
with ſhipping and the appearances of traf- 
fie and induſtry. On our arrival, how- 
ever, at King's Road, we found ourſelves 


too late to ſave che tide to Wales, and 
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were n under the neceſit ity or . 


ping with the firearm to a ſmall neck 1 


land in Somerſetſhire, where i in the hoſpi- 
table boſom of a cavern, and 1 in charming 
ſpirits, we regaled ourſelves till the tide of 
flood told us it was time to proſecute 
our voyage; hurrying i into the boat, aſter 
our little repaſt, with all the expedition 


that a rocky ſhore, over which we were 


obliged to clamber, would admit of, we 
cheerily plied the oars, and in the ſpace of 
about four hours reached Chepſtow in South 


Wales. 


Chepſtow, one hundred and thirty-three 
miles from London, is ſituated near the 
mouth of the Wye, over which it has a 
bridge, and was formerly a place of great 


note. Part of the walls and caſtle Rill re- 


main, the latter in tolerable good repair. 
The name is of Saxon original, and denotes 
it to have been a town of trade and com- 


merce. The Old Venta Silurum, which 
| flouriſhed 
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flouriſhed in the time of Antoninus, is about 
four miles from it, and ſome affirm it roſe _ 
out of the ruins of that ancient city. It 
is the port for all the towns that ſtand on 
the rivers Wye and Lug; 1 ſhips of good | 
burden come up to it, the tide flowing 
here in a remarkable manner, riſing fre- 
quently from fix fathom to fix fathom and 

an half at the bridge. As half of it is ia 
Glouceſterſhire, and the other half in Mon- 
mouthſhire, it is maintained at the expence 
of both counties. A beautiful Roman 
payement was diſcovered here i in 1689. 
Chepſtow, if ever it was a populous and 
beautiful town, has now very little the 
remains of either; the houſes are poor and 
dirty, the ſtreets narrow, and the inns ſo 
wretchedly bad, that travellers would. do 
well to continue there no longer than 
merely to procure a change of horſes. 


1 the wende under Charles 1. this 


town and caſtle were garriſoned for the 
—_ : 


A! 
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King; and, according to Ruſhwor _ in 
October 6, 1645, Colonel Morgan, Go. 
vernor of Glouceſter, at the head of three 
hundred horſe, four hundred foot, and af. 
ſiſted by the . Monmouthſhire men, with 
little difficulty made himſelf maſter of the 
town; and then ſent the following ſum- 


mons to Colonel Fi itzmorris, an Iriſh 


Governor of the Caſtle : 


6 Sir, 


] am commanded by his EN 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, to demand this 
« Caſtle, for the uſe of the King and 


e Parliament, which I require of you 


* and to lay down your arms, and accept 
&« of reaſonable propoſitions, which will 
be granted both to you and your ſoldiers, 
ce if you obſerve this ſummons. And far- 
ther, you are to conſider of what nation 
“and religion you are; for if you refuſe 
“ this ſummons, you exclude yourſelf 
bs. from merey, and are to expect for 


hs "+ your, 
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vourſelf and ſoldiers no better than Stin- ; 
chombeꝰ quarter. I expect your ſud- 
den anſwer, and according thereto ſhall | 
reſt your friend, 


i 
„„ Tyomas MorGan,” 
Chepſtow, _ ; ED | 

October 6, "1828: © 


. — 
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To which Colonel Fitzmorris ſent this 


ny : 


* hag the Gas reaſon to keep this 
« caſtle for my maſter the King, as you 
© ny demand it for General Fairfax; and 

until my; reaſon be convinced, and my 
% proviſions. decreaſed, 1 mall (perwith- 
** ſtanding my religion, and menaces of 
* extirpation) continue in my reſolution, 
« and in my fidelity and. loyalty to my 
: King. As for stinchombe quarter, 1 5 
% know not what you mean by it, nor. do 
„depend upon Your, intelligence for relief, 


C Stinchombe was a place; Where the Pirtianihie com- 
plained that Prince Rupert had put their men to the ſword.. 


 VorE- Q &« which 


9 


4 which i in any aids * abe x of 
*, and in that eflutanes 1 reſt yup! fervant, 


66 Rozzar brenn 


„ What quarter you give me and my 
« ſoldiers, I refer to the conſideration 
& all ſoldiers, when I am conſtrained to 


66 ſeek for any.“ | 


ES * 8 
: x 4 
H . 
- N * 1 
8 * ; 


The place ſurrendered ſome time a 
wards, and the garriſon became pion 
of war. _—_ 

T wo miles diftant from Chepſtow is 
Piercefield, the ſeat of Mr. Morris. On 
the entrance of this gentleman's ground, 


the eye is ſomewhat hurt by a long ſtrait 
walk, which has neither clumps of trees 
| nor avenues to confine or variegate the 
ſcene. The houſe too is but indifferent, | 
= and ſo whimſically placed, as not to admit 
of a determination with reſpect to its frant 

until it is examined nearly. FT he lawn, | 
l | | howevc er, 
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however, which reaches towards the river; 
is beautiful, and ſo carefully ſwelled and 
planted, as to afford a moſt delightful fietd 
for paſture. On one ſide of this lawn, and 
to the back of the houſe, is the ſhrubbery, 
at the entrance of which you have a fine 
view of the old caſtle of Chepſtow, Here 
you get involved i in the ſerpentine windings | 
of the wood, and continue ſo until you 
come to a grotto in an artificial hill, whence 
you have a moſt romantic view of Land- 
caught Clift, the rivers Severn and the 
Wye. Still proceeding in the ſhrubbery, 
you aſcend a ſmall eminence, which opens 
an enchanting proſpe& of the town of 
Land-caught. The neighbourhood of this 
_ town, or rather village, as it conſiſts but 
of a few cottages, is famous for producing 
the fine Stire cyder, and for forming a. 
whole pariſh by two farms. Next you 
come to a ſpot which affords a wild and 
extenſive view. On the one fide Land- 
caught village, on a beautiful aſcent from. | 
5 3 05 "nn 
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A TOUR: "THROVGH- „ 
the river Wye, rears its little head: wi J 
the cliff of the ſame name, ſerving ab 4 
back ground to the picture. On theothes, 
Chepſtow, with its ivy-mantled | owe ? 


the lordly Severn receiving its tributary! 
vulets, and the diſtant but fertile region us 
of Glouceſter and of Somerſet. Still con- 
tinuing in the ſhrubbery, which. by the 
way has too much' regularity and ſamebeſ 
to be pleaſing, you come to a cave exca-· 
vated in a rock, from the mouth of which 
the report of a gun, or any other violent 
concuſſion of the air, is heard to reverberate 
among the neighbouring hills and cliffs, 


and thereby to form a continued echo, un- 


til it gradually loſes itſelf in the diſtant 
woods. I will not pretend to determine 
how far this ſhrubbery may: anſwer the ex- 
pectations of other viſitants; fot my part, 
I muſt confeſs, 1 was diſappointed.” If 
extent alone, with a number of trees, can 
render a place worthy of admiration, it 


certainly pollefies thoſe e with 
© the 


8 


\ 
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the additional ones of good proſpects here 
and there. Nature has indiſputably thrown 


together all theſe points, which, taken ei- 


ther ſeparate or together, form pleaſing | 
views ; and yet the whole has ſuch a ſame- 
neſs, that the i imagination wearied, as well 
as the ſight, pants for a ſcene more varie- 


gated and ' enlivened. Moſt people are 
pleaſed with the effect of wood and water 
properly diverſified, and they are certainly 
warranted by the true criterion of ne; a 


plain meadow, however, has to me beau- 


ties, ſurpaſſing many even of the moſt ce- 
lebrated artificial improvements. And 
never did this unfaſhionable predi lection fo 


feelingly impreſs itſelf as on our quitting | 


the ſhrubbery and entering an extenſive 


field ready for the ſcythe, and wildly in- 
ter ſperſed with trees: This meadow ad- 
joining to the ſhrubbery extends itſelf to 
the high road, and from the top of it, 
where a turret has happily been erected, 
yields one of the fineſt proſpects diſcernible 
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from Piercefield. From the 


to a ſpot railed in, called, f u Its 
frightful eminence, the Lover's Les p; ; ih 


perpendicular height of which, and per 
pendicular it may juſtly be called, is come 


puted three hundred. feet. At the bottom 
is a beautiful wood, ſpreading itſelf U 8 
the ſides of the adjacent hills, with the 

Wye waſhing its banks in an * 


formed curvature. on — 


After viewing Piercefield we returned to 
Chepſtow. The accommodations in tbis 
town, as I have already obſerved, are in- 


different. We were, however, obliged to 


take up our abode there for the night; but 
early the next morning, mounting our 
carriages, we ſet out for the abbey of Ten- 
tern, a moſt beautiful ruin, ſituate in the 
bottom of a vale, about ſix miles from 
Chepſtow. Never did the eye behold a 
more venerable object than this abbey. 

h . 


The ruthleſs hand of Time has effectually 


diſmantled it of all ſuch decaying materials 


as originally campoſed a part of its beauty 
and its ſtrength. Nothing remains now 


but walls, ſome of the arches, and : the 
ſtone caſements of the windows: but yet 
ſuch is the charming fimplicity of the 
whole, the ground, ſpread with a verdant 


turf, while feſtoons of ever-green tendrils, 
climbing through the interſtices of the 
Gothic pillars, throw an awful ſolemnity 


round its head, that one might-cafily con- 
ceive the fervor of enthuſiaſm which fre- 


quently pervades the mind in tes. 
a _—_— of this nature. 


I doe love theſe auncient ruynes : 
We never tread upon them, but we ſet 
Our fodte upon ſome reverend hiſtory: 

And queſtionleſs here in this open court, 

© (Which now lies naked to che injuries 

« Of ſtormy weather) ſome men ye enterred, _ 
Loved the church ſo well, and gave ſo largely to't, 
They thought it ſhould have canopide their bones 
% Till Doomeſday ; but all things have their end; 


« Churches and cities (which have diſeaſes like omen) | 


uh Humm that we have,” 5 
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a Pembroke and Marſhall - of England, 
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This abbey, dedicated to God 4 s % 


Mary of Tintern (as: an rip form 4 


de C lare, lord of Cærwent and Monmouth- 
ſhire, in the year 1131. William Earl | 


who married the daughter and heir uf 
Richard de Clare, ſurnamed Strongbow, 


gave divers lands and privileges to the 
abbot and monks, who were of the Ciſter- 


1 * 


tian order, obliging them to pray for his 
and his wife's ſouls, and for thoſe of * 


wife's anceſtors. Roger Debigot, Duke 


of Norfolk, added to theſe benefaQtions; 
It has been famous for the tombs and mos 5 
numents of ſeveral great perſonages ; ; prin- 
cipally the above-named Richard de Clare 
Earl of Pembroke, called Strongbow, and. 


Walter Earl of Pembroke, who in the diſ- 


pute between the houſes of Vork and Lan- 
caſter was taken priſoner i in Banbury fight, 


and beheaded, The length of the abbey | 


from eaſt to weſt is two hundred and thirty» 
N - one 


' ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND warms, * 
one „Het; and the breadth . from north to 
ſouth one hundred and fifty-nine feet 5 
pillars twenty-four—windows eighty-four. 


The ſight of ſuch venerdhl ruins as the 
decayed abbies preſent i in this country, na- 
turally diſpoſes us to an inveſtigation of the 
periods, when ſuperſtition could have ſo 
far pervaded the minds of the people, as 

to draw from them the means of endow- 
ment of ſuch expenſive inſtitutions. If we 
credit antiquaries, the æra of the firſt erec= 
tion of monaſteries either in England or 
in Wales, is far from being aſcertained. 
Biſhop Stillingfleet ſuppoſes the firſt Engliſh 
monaſtery to have been founded at Glaſton- 
bury, by. St. Patrick about the year 425; 
whilſt on the other hand, it has been 
doubted whether St. Patrick was ever at 
Glaſtonbury, auy more than Joſeph. os. 
Aramathea. The ſame obſcurity envelopes | 
the foundation of nunneries. - Merlin's 
: FLY mother, 


1 9 
SY aA TOUR TAROVER:/ * 2 
a e indeed, is declared to have — 5 

nun at Caermarthen, anno 440. But the 
fact ſeems to be, that the firſt nunnery was 
erected at Folkſtone, in Kent, by King | 
Eadbald, in 630. This as it may, hoth | 
nunneries and monaſteries quickly n 


plied ; and many of, the monks and the 
nuns held it to be not only erfectiy 
chriſtian- like, but indiſpenſably effental, | 
that they ſhould live t together i in the ſamo 
houſes, and be aiding and aſſiſting to each 
other's eaſe and ſpiritual comforts, 5 


The reign of Henry the Third was pe- 
culiarly favourable to the growth of pious 
impoſition. During his time, there were 
founded, nine monaſteries of BenediCtines, 
twenty-ſeven of Auguſtine Canons, eight 
of Ciſtertians, three of Præmonſtratenſians, 
two ſmall Houſes of Cluniacs ; 0 Carthu- 5 
ſians and Gilbertines one each; three pre- 


ade of Knights Templars, and. two. 
of 
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of Hoſpitalers 3 3 twelve Alien Priories, 
ſeven Colleges, and forty-ſeven Hoſj pitals 3 
befides twenty- eight Houſes of Grey Friars, 
two of Maturine or Trinitarian Friars; of 

Croſſed and Bethlemite Friars, F riars de 
Pica and de Areno, one each ; ſix Houſes 
of Friars de Sacco, two of Brethren of St. 
Anthony de Vienna, and one of Brethron | 
f St Lazarus. 


If in one reign ſack. a Areadful ada 
can be produced, what ſwarms of uſeleſs 
drones muſt have accumulated in the reign 
of other not leſs ſuperſtitious monarchs. 
In 1410, the Commons, ſhocked at the 
enormous exceſs of clerical poſleffions, ex- 
hibited a bill againſt the Biſhops, Abbots, 
and Priors, in which they ſet forth, chat 
by the ſeizure of their eſtates, the King 
would be enabled. to create and provide _— 
fifteen Earls, fifteen hundred Knights, fix 
thouſand two hundred Eſquires, and to 
found one hundred new hoſpitals. But 
| : 5 Harry 


0 


© 
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Harry the Fou rth rejected the 155 0 4 
and commanded the Commons to filenee | in . 
future. e „„ 


* iR + 


The enormities and ſenſuality of 
choſen of theſe foundations, are ſtrikingly 
marked i in various records which are, ſtill 
in being. Doctor Layton, on his viſitation 
in 1536, ſays to Lord Cromwell, . Pleafith 
„ your worſhip to underſtand, that yeſter- 
„ night we came from Glaſtonbury to 
« Briſtow. I here ſend you for relicks 
« two flowers, wrapped up in black far- 
T cehet, that on Chriſtmas even (hora 22 
„ qua natus Chriſtus fuerat) will ſpring 
6 and burgen, and bear flowers. Ye ſhall 
e alſo receive a bag of relicks, wherein | 
&« ye ſhall ſee ſtrange things; as God's 
* coat, our Lady's ſmock, part of God's 
&« ſupper in Cana Domini; bars petræ ſuper 
% quam natus erat Feſus in Bethlehem; 
6 belike Bethlehem affords plenty of ſtone. 


i, Theſe are all of Maiden Bradley, whereof 
| 4 1s 
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is a holy father priour, mah hath but” | 


ſix children, and but one daughter mar- 
ried yet of the goods of monaſtery, but 
truſting ſhortlie to marrie the reſt: his 


ſons be tall men, waiting upon him. 


He thanks God he never meddled with 


married women; but all with maidens, 
faireſt that could be gotten, and always ; 
married them right well. The Pope, 
conſidering his fragilitie, gave him his 


licence to keep a whore; ; and he has 


good writing, 2 plumbo, to diſcharge 
his conſcience, and to chuſe Mr. Un- 
derhile to be his ghoſtly father, and he 
to give him plenam remiſſionem. I ſend 
you alſo our Lady's girdle of Bruton, 


red ſilke, and ſolemn relick, ſent to 
women in travail; Mary Magdalen's 


girdle, which Matilda, the Empreſs 
Founder of Fairley, gave with them, 


as ſayeth the holy Father of Fairley. 


I have croſſes of ſilver and gold, Sir, 
which I ſend you. not now; becauſe I 
% have 
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ce From St. Auſtin's, 
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- 4 TOUR THROU an 
« have more to be delivered this *. 75 
<6 the Priour of Maiden Bradley. The A 
* 1s nothing notable; the brethren be _ 


<« ſo ſtreight, that they cannot offend 5 


«© but fain they would if they might, as 
e they confeſs, and ſuch fault is not in 


ce them. 


. Larrox. 


"IM without mn.” 


| But the moſt laughable account a theſe 


prieſts i is in a ſhort hiſtory of monaſtical 


orders, by Gabrielle Emilliane. Talking 
of the Cluniacs, he ſays, If we may 


ee believe their own Abbot Peter, the holy 


* ordinances were not much obſerved. 


„Our | brethren (continues he) deſpiſe 
„God, and having paſt all ſhame, eat 
« fleſh now all days of the week, except 
% Friday, not only in ſecret but in pub- 


„lic; alſo boaſting of their fin, like thoſe a 


„ of Sodom; they run here and there, 


| and; as kites and vultures, flie with 
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of the kitchen is, or where they ſmell 
the beſt roaſt and boiled. Thoſe that 
will not do as the reſt, them they 
mock, and treat as hypocrites and pro- 


fane. Bacon, cheeſe, eggs, and even 
fiſh itſelf, can no more pleaſe: their nie 
palates ; they only reliſh the fleſh pots 
of Egypt: pieces of boiled and roaſted 
pork, good fat veal, otters, and hares, 


the beſt geeſe and pullets, and, in a 
word, all ſorts of fleth and fowl, do 


now cover the tables of our holy monks. 


But what do I talk? Thoſe thin 2% are 
now grown too common; —they are 
cloyed with them; they muſt have 


ſomething more delicate : they would 
have got for them kids, harts, boars, 


and wild bears. One muſt for them 


beat tlie buſhes with a great number of 


hunters; and, by help of birds of prey, 


muſt one chaſe the pheaſants and pars 


e and ringdoves, for fear the 
4 ſervants 
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which reſulted from the exiſtence of- mo- : | 


ments, were preſerved in their libraries. 


pitals for the ſick and poor; comfortable | 


5 inns, for travellers; 4 and above all, they | 
were the ſchools, where (rude as the times g | 
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All FER WY nil great erextray: an- 
cies, are n down to us of the Ne bs 


foe. If) perchaunce one offended a Friere's 
dog, ſtreight clameth the whole brothers 


were ſtill conſiderable national advan ages 5 


« hood, an hereſy, an hereſy ! 


naſteries., They were always the repoli- ; 
tories, as well as the ſeminaries of learning, | 
Public records, as well as private docu- 


Every abbey had a perſon whoſe province 
it was to inſtru& youth. They were hoſ- 


places of entertainment, as there were no 


were) hiſtory, painting, architecture, and 
8 1 other 
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in Dee 9 large and ſtately a 1 
I was built by Robert Fitz-Krakeon; a 
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| her from her birth ;—ſhe was indeed the 
child of forrow ! Wretchedneſs, however, 

could not warp the texture of her mind ; 
in every trial ſhe roſe ſuperior to her ſex. 

But the time, alas! was nigh, when all 

theſe ſtruggles could avail her not in 
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For now, alas! the hour is come, 
When joy with happineſs tad; Y 
When Mirth, when Comfort, flies each home, 
And peace repoſeth with the dead. 


The morn was fair, the meads were 0 . 
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When firſt Aurora came this way, 1 1 
And ſweetly gs nature . 


Each infant babe ſhe'd fondly Liſs, 
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And ſtretch the charitable hand. 
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The injury which it mult Hive," 4 
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in ſuch a firnation, is evident EP dt hat 
which on inquiry we found to be fil} 
| worſe, was the obſtinate booriſhneſs of th 1 
proprietor of the ſpot where 1 It was | 55 
vered, who, diveſted of every principle of 
taſte or conſideration, moſt un pardonably, 
in a fit of contradiction, demoliſhed a whole | 


pavement. of it, together with the remains 


of an elegant Roman bath, although ear- 


neſtly entreated to * them in 1 er- 
| vation. 


Cireneefter, when dhe Romas doſe] üg 
land, was garrifoned by Britotis, and de. 
ended on' ſeveral” 6ccafions, aud for many | | 
years, againft the Saxons. It at 1 | 
ſubmitted. In 879 it was taken by 
Danes. The Saxons, you will remember, 
were regarded in thoſe days, as one of the by 
moſt warltke of tlie fieree Germanic na 
tions, and that they had become the'terrer | 
of their ncighbours. | They firſt landes in z 

| force 
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| force. in 0 ite 4 1 3 anno. 450 5 
but it was not until nearly the expiration 
| of the fixth century that they, eſtqbliſhed 
their heptarchy, when the whole ſopthery 
part of the iſland, except, Wales and Corn; 
wal, entirely. changed its inhabitants, lan- 
guage raſjornte a politieal een 
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till 827, when they all fell into one ſtream, 

and united themſelves under Egbert. The 
| Danes about this time, the moſt dreadful. 
ſcourges of both Britain and F rance, inſti- 
gated by the Anglo- Saxons, who ſinaried = 
under Charlemagne” 5 | cruel policy, com- 
mitted barbarous devaſtation on the Britiſn 
coaſts, Their firſt appearance in this 
land was in the year 787 ; and they con- 


waſte, until Alfred the Great, towards the 
cloſe of the ninth century, for the time, 
luddued, ſettled, > expelled them from. 
lis dominions. Some years afterwards 

T 3 1 they | 


tinued inceſſantly to diſtreſs and lay it 
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| they viſited England again; 801 4 ri 8 1 3 . 
the empire, and even radically fixed. f 6m. 
ſelves in the perſon of Wülam the Con- 
queror, that prince being a ſide wird e 
cendant of a Norman family. T e deſip 
nation of Normans arifing from the 10 
thern ſituation of the Danes, with Whbon 
the Anglo-Saxons mixed, and who after 
wards, by force of arms, eſtabliſbed t them- 
ſelves in that part of France called "Wor IJ 
8 lA under Rollo their ae 


From Cirenceſter we took our departur h 
for Fairford, ſtopping in our way to take i 
a view. of the old Foſſe, or Roman high- | 
way, which, at an immenſity of trouble, 
. was continued from Cirenceſter to Broad- 
Cam pden, on the borders of Oxfordſhire. 
Fairford is ſituated on the river. Coln, 81 
miles from London, and is noted chief 
for its church, which is poſſeſſed of a fe. 
markable fine collectibn of Painted E 
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theſe paintings are admirably; executed, and 
the drapery i in general is flowing and well 


ſoftened-- The perſpective, likewiſe, is 
tolerably mm eſpecially in the . — 
tation of an old caſtle in one f che backe 
Hell, with its appet dages 
however, the beſt Performance- The 5 
really cuts an awfal figure e eyes, 
gaping mouth, and all the other infernal 
marks by which he is: repreſented ; while 


the auimated characters around kim ſhew- 
r, and the diffe- 


grounds. 


mortal imperfections are puniſhable, ' In 
one quarter, ſhrews hurdled away in wheel- 
barrows; in another, a party driven away 
Here a harlequin” monkey, 
branched about the head, juſt emblem of a 
petit maitre; and there, a Dives gnawing 
his own exiſtence, and panting after wealth. 
The whole group, in ſhort, exquiſitely lu- 
dicrous, and the aptouring n and 
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/ Quizing this, to the — de 8 | Y 
very flattering company, we proceeded. W 
a ſeat adjoining to the tow Dy helo ging te *. 
a widow lady of the name of Lamb. Mo 
dern compilers have Idaded this place \ ith "8 
praiſe for its improvements ; but we fon ad 
none of them, The ra of Ill taſte is-difs 
cernible throughout. On the one ſide, Y 


row of. methodiſtical yews, ſtarched and 5 


ptim as the eulightened Whitfieldites and . 

on the other, a fluggiſh ſtream, tortured . 
into the reſemblance of an itverted; L. 
Much, itideed, might be done at this place . 
Nature has not been deficient ; and in teslitg 
ſhe wants but the aſſiſtance of a little at 
to make her appear in all the price of beauty 
and Rr; 
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From Faiiford we again, returned ta Cie. 
renceſter, and thence proceeded towards, 
Glouceſter; | Nothing remarkable occurred 
to us in the route, excepting a profpett | | 
which moſt delightfully opened itſelf on 
| Hampden 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND: was. nw; 


| Hampden Common, about the 101 3 
ſtone from London- Nothing could, for 
pass the view] we hete enjoyed either in 
richneſs or fine imagery, Ong the right, aj 6 
deep vale highly diverſified and pictureſque: > 
and on the left, a valley of a more conſide- 
rable extent, with a grand romantic wind 
ing of the Seyern, and a range of lofty 
mountains ſerying as a back ground. 1 he 
village of Stroud too, which preſents itſelf 
| happily ſituated, while a river of the fa 1 6 
name runs along its ſkirts, and for the ex 
tent of upwards of twenty miles, affords 
health, eale; and chearfulneſs; | with . the 
moſt ample conveniencies ta the manufac- 
turers ſettled along its banks. I 
The diſtance fac Stroud. to PORE” 
ls about eight miles, hilly molt of the way, : 
Not having arrived at Glouceſter till late 
at night, and the next day being Sunday, 
when it was impoſlible to ſee any of the | | 


Fay we reſolved on ſetting out for | 
| 8 Cheltenham, 


*, A TOUR 1 ITTITY ha, 
Cheltenham, diſtant about ten EO % ; 
fatous for its ſcorbutic mineral waters 3 
The road to this inconſiderable town is as: 

bad on the fi ide of Glouceſter as it is polfib ble 
to conceive. Rugged for the firſt ſeven or 


eight miles, and a complete heap a fi ſand . 


for the remainder, inſomuch that it incvi- 
tably muſt be the bed of a river int 
rainy ſeaſon. Cbeltenham is ſituate: 600 
flat, marſhy ſoil, and ſurrounded y in 
amphitheatre of hills. The ſprings have | ; 
the reputation of being ſalubrious, and the f 
| air of being healthful. Altogether, how- 
ever, it is but a poor place. No rides, no 


amuſements, nor any walks, excepting F 
4 about the Spa, where there are one or two : 
ſtrait malls, terminated through a viſto of 
elms by the ſteeple of the church, It is, 
indeed, of great antiquity, as appears from 
Doomſday Book, where it is mentioned as 
one of the royal manors. But age, though | 
reſpectable, is not always captivating 5 
Here, having met with ſome of our friends, 

wo 


250 1 COTLAND ; AND" eie PY 
we paſſed the day, a1. in the een 


turned to Gloueeſter. FR 247451 os: QT .. 


Glouceſter is a large and populous city, 


ſituated on the banks of the Severn, and 


diſtant from London about one hu 

two miles, | It was” for erly remai 
for being dirty; n 1s" now quite ths eon“ 
trary. The ſtreets are new paved, and 
the ſigns, which hung over paſſengers 
heads, are entirely taken down or placed 
coin the houſes, | in like tnatiner with 
thoſe of London. This kind of inipirove+ 
ment is commendable in the inhabitants: 

it ſhews a care likewiſe i in the rnagiſtrates, 
which it is to be lamented is not more ge- 
nerally prevalent : : and here I cannot help 
drawing to your remembrance the com- 


plaints that were made, when this fort . 


improvement was taking place in 
The Cat and Fiddle, the Gooſe a 
iron, Red Lion, and Indian Queen 
regrided, as the ie greateſt" efforts of inventivs 

genius. 
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genius: even, Cheapſi 4 was often 7 RG 


to the Medicean gallery, fox i ite — | | 
lection of 1 1 8 | 


* * 


* 
41 4; 


_\The.cathedral of Gloycaſhers ani 
aan ſpoken of, is but an. inelegant. 
hear vy pile of building. he ontſide *. 


handſomely ornamented, but the inſſide 1 18 7 


clumſy, The roof, which is generally 
handſame in Gothic ſtruQures, is here in- 
different, and the ſupporters of it are ſo far 
from being elegadt or light, that the pil: 
lars meaſure at leaſt, one with another, 
eight feet in diameter. | 
But, let us here ſtop a moment, and 
Pay eur reſpects to the celebrated veteran 
in the fields of literature, the Biſhap of 
this ſee. On the ſubject of our inquiry, 
he will yield us much aſſiſtanee. We 
have Wanted his guiding-hands and fortu- 
naxely here we ſhall find, that on monabie 
and other pin of arehiteſhure, be Will 
open 
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open to us à Soutee) of Aafbrmitias and 
entertainment. Bot „ beardn kemerabrah re, 
that Warburton was not a Right-RevetenT 
when He Wiore in this mamner « mud Jeff 
had he the eathedral of Globeeſter In his 
eye, when he vaunted ef Gothic ſupetcex- 
celleunee. Our Gethie anceſtors,” ſays 
this laborious reſcarcher, had juſter and 
6. manlier notions of magnificenee, 011 
40 Greek and Nam ideas, than theſe 
« mimics of taſte, . who Profeſs co ſtudy 
only claflic elegance: and becuuſe the 
„thing iddes honour to the genius of rhoſt 
4 barbarians, I mall endeavewr ito epic 
it. All our andient churches art culled, 
« without diſtinction; Gothic; but erro- 
% neouſly. They are of two ſorts; the 
© one built in the Suxon "ties, the e | 
in the Norman. 'Seveth 
„ collegiate churehes' of the firſt ſort are 
yet fethailiing,” either in Whole or in 
part; of whichithis: wus the -original* : 
© When M0 Saxon Kings became Chriſ- 


„ tians, 
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+ dne, their fiety (hich vas dle A * 
4 f the times) conſiſted in building © 

*. churches at home, and performing pil». . 
« primages abroad, eſpecially to the Hol IS 

Land and theſe ſpiritual, exereiſes aſs! 
<< ſiſted and ſupported; one another For 555 
66, the moſt venerable, as well as moſt ele- 
« gant models of religious edifices, wers 
Vu then ein alzdinet . b nh nf 


7 * 0 * 
a | 
; 


24 F. rom e Our So builders took 
the whole of: their ideas; as may be ſeen ö 
aby comparing the drawings which tra- 
vellers have given us of the ch urches yer 

« ſtanding i in that country, with the Saxon 
6 remains of what we find at: home ry and 
+ partieularly in that ſameneſs of ſtyle in 
. the later religious edifices of the Knights 
„Templars, (profeſſedly built upon tho 
model of the church of the Holy Se- 
10 pulcre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier 
remains of our Saxon edifices. 
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ce Now, 
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% Now, the architeckure of the Holy 
Land Was Grecian, but greatly fallen 
from its ancient elegance. 5 Our Saxon 
performance was, indeed, a bad copy of 
it; and as much inferior to the works 
of St. Helene and Juſtinian, as theirs 
were to the Grecian models they bad 
followed: yet ſtill the foo eps of an- | 
cient art appeared in the circular arches, 
the entire columns, the diviſion of the 
entablature i intoa ſort of architrave, frize 
and corniche, aud a ſolidity equally dif- 
fuſed over the whole maſs. This, by 
way of 4iſtin8ion, 1 | would * a 
Saxon architect ure, * 


2 Be our Norman white bad a very, 
different original. When the Goths 
had conquered Spain, and the genial 
warmth of the climate, and the religion 
of the old inhabitants, had ripened their 


wits, and inflamed their miſtaken piety; 
(both kept i in exerciſe by the neighbour- 
hood of the Saracens, through emulation 

46 aft © 
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n origins 


* (a practice common ito all natians) when 


« V 
gh 


* wy 


%/ of their crience, and walken. ny, theif 


«. ſuperſtition) they. firuck * 
* cies of architecture, ankoowirta Re . 


und adeas! PREY nobler chan har had f 
* given birch; even toclaſſioal maguilicence- 42 
e For-this Northern people having been 5 


oy accuſtomed, during the gloom of Paga» „ 


ifm, „ worſhip the Deity in . 


&. their ne- religion required coverbd sn 
„ fices, they ingenioulſly projected to males N 


«© jithein relerable groves, as neatly; as the = 


4 diſtance f architecture would pern = 
„ at once indulging, their old prejudiees = 


% and providing for their preſent conve Eh. 
; niencies, by a cool receptacle'i in a ſultry av 
ES climate: and with what Weill and ſuc- = 


& ceſs they executed the project, by the 
wal "aff ftance of Saracen architects, Whoſe 
* exotic ſtyle of building very  huekily 


- fuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, 


66 chat no attentive obſerver ever r viewed 5 
— : Oe wh . 205 
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6 tranſgreſſions Ko 5 all ws mon- 
e ſtrous offences againſt nd Arber: 
« every thing has its Aon, 

« is in order, and an cata: iy 
% ariſes. from the ſtudious application of 
66 means 2 proper and proportioned. to the 
„ end. For could the arches be otherwi iſe 
e than pointed, when the workmen were 
© to imitate that curve which branches of 


. two opp | ite trees make by their inter- 
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64. diſtinct ſhafts, hen Mr eee 
« beet che Rems ef Uluinp stic, Er. 
_ ing Cloſe together? On Ge "fathe prin- 

8 ciples, they fortned che read g fami- 
7 * feation of e Rite work in tie Win- 


4 \ſtices; che bfte to Da ſent the 
« and the other the leaves of an opening 
10 grove ; and both concurred to preſerve 
e that glootny Kight which infpijes reli 
f. gious reverence and dread. Lifily, we 
« ſee the reaſoh of their ftudted derben 
4 to apparent folidity in "their 'Aaz/endon 
« maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by Wes ac. 
«© ecuſtomed to the apparent as vor en 
be E of Greeian FO tyre, 


2 8 * * „ . 
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« Had it been only a wanton u ere of 8 
the artiff's kill, to ſhew he bbuld give 
real ſtreugth without che appertmbe of 


0 any, we right indeed adrnite His Tape- 
is . tior 
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75 rior ie: n muſt . Son- 


y ene — 
66 1 his idea of a Sylvan place of worthip, 
one cannot ſufficiently admire the inge- 
66 nuity of the contriranre. Thi 
will acoount for the — path 
« in what I cal the Saxon architecture. 
Theſe artiſts copied, as has been ſaid, 
from the churches in the Holy Land, 
which were on che models of the Gre 
cian atchitscture, but corrupted by pre. 
vailing barbariſta 3. and ſtill farther de- 
praved by à religious idea. The firſt 
places of Chriſtan worſhip were ſepul- 
chres and ſubterrancous caverns, ow 
and heavy from neceffity. When Chriſ- 
tianity became the religion n of the State, 
and famptuous temples began to be 
erected, they yet, in regard tothe firſt | 
pious ages, preſerved the maſlive ſtyle; 
made ſtill more venerable by the church 
7 2% — es 
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« of the « Holy hin 43 where this 40 t 2 = 
6 Was, on a double account, f 3 
8 aggravated,” And now, with due re. 
verence to the Biſhop 8 Ahe we. 


hall return 0. our ſu 8 0 11 ye SMT", 2, oy 
Le : Wy | 
1 45 FFF [3 bs 91” 


Is ant time 2 vie 3 01 oueeſter 
was a Roman ſtation, and gove ud: by: 2 
pro-conſul. And Camden ſays, that the 
famous Roman way, called Ermin- ſtreet, 
which begins at St. David's, in Pembroke 
ſhire, and reaches to Southampton, paſſes 
through this city. Formerly it hace any 
manufaQries ; ; but Briſtol hath fi > ſup 
planted it ; and there. is now dings re- 
maining worthy of obſervation, except that 
of pins. In this ſmall branch it is aſto- 
niſhing the number of people who. are em- 
ployed: for, independent of the digging 
the ore out of the earth, the ſmelting it, 
and afterwards the forming i it into ware, in 


which ſtate it comes to the pin-makers, 


Tewkſbury, the next town 1 we viſited, 


is ſituated at the conflux 'of the rivers Se- 


vern and Avon, and! is diſtant from L. 
one hundred and two miles. | It is a lags, 
clean, and well-inhabited town, and has a 
church, erected in the year 71 5s, which i is 
in bigh preſervation, and i is the largeſt i in 
England that is not cathedral / colle- 
giate. The pavement of i it, however, like 
that of many other churches that we have 
met with, Is + indifferent. Strange! ! that 
people, who pride themſelves upon the 
beauty of their places of worſhip, ſhould 
be ſo very inattentive as to neglect that 
which, as a firſt object, muſt neceſſarily | 
ſtrike the” eye of every beholder. The 
only manu factory now carried on at Tewkſ- 


a 


bury is Rtocking-weaving. | PREY 
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. hs 7 reign of Edward IV. 8 77 „ F 
ahd her ſon' 8 forces, againſt that forereign; #2 | 

it was the twelfth which had ha pened, 
ſince the beginning of the quarrel, betw A 

the two Roſes. Margaret loſt three thous, 
ſand men on that day, and was herlelf 
taken priſoner, The Prince of Wales way = 
likewiſe made captive 3; and being brought I 
into Edward's preſence, as biſtarians have = 
it, appeared before him with an undaunted MW 
| countenance, and without debaſing himſelf W 
by ſubmiſſions. unbecoming his birth. The I 
King was aſtoniſhed.; and ſtill more, when 
aſking him how he came to be ſo raſh, aq 
thus to enter his kingdom in arme, the 
Prince replied, . He had come to recover 
his own inheritance, which had been 
„ unjuſtly. uſurped. But Edward was 
unmoved by thoſe ſentiments of generolity, 
which are congenial to maguanimens ſouls. . 
On the contrary, full of indignation, he 
ſtruck him on the mouth with his gauntlet, 
os wks EY 


ANY, AND WALES. . 
raed Fi lim. This was, ag it were, 
the schal. . The Dukes. of Glgyce ceſtex and 
| Clareyco, $4 ſaid, With h che Fan Sy 

cileſs hands vpn, the * youth, 192 
e him ta the: heart... 


- 


4 g — n 314 ares 28 N 10 15 ) 
Wich him _ bis mother th Houſe of 
wats 8 8 


1 failed, exeFpting a angle branch 
in dhe perſon. of che Earl of Richmond. 
The elevation of this nobleman after wards, | 
on the deſtrugtion of his competitor of 
Vork, conciliated all diſcozdant pretenſions, 

and ſtopped: the-farther, effulion, of blood 
The Field of BoGyorth: grazyed with the 


wounds, of givil Grife, Iz was there Richard 
fell. 4 — 4 1 2 ST 5 11665 | + 
Te fun will nor he fren-coday, 


133 P Mais morn mma... | 
6« I would theſe dewy tears were from the ground. 4 

Not ſhine to-day Why, what is that to mm 
40 More than to Richmond? For the ſelf fame Heav'n 
« TEK NONE looks e 


ner TY 
* * 3 4 | . TEES 48 4 > 1 
U 4 2 From 


ventry in Worceſterſhire, 
Court. The 0 entrance bt? this pl 
ſpeaks 1 nothing extraotdi 
powers, however, whii ch mi 
dered as much the, contrary as 
fancy would require: 8 On 

Park- gate, the firſt object vou 
with is a part of a ſheet of water, 
at a great expenee has been carried o 
the diſtance of a mile | and a half, 3 4 
parently with too much regula ity. The 
rule and compaſs ſhould never be diſcernible 5 


I» ” WH. 


where * element! is conee med. It after» 5 


with ae as the 1 and in 
views is charming. „The houſe, nie 
though heavy, has the look. of a modem 
building, is large, but ſtuated too ion. 
Abe rooms are handſome and con! 


eſpecially a drawing-room, hung ants — 
niſhed with Gobelin tapeſtry, the fineſt | 


reads itſelf | 1 


SURE A 


houſe. The e are _— and 
kept in the 0 
houſe, you 
with * 2 . en 


kill, wood, and dale, and of every beaut 
that can give richneſs toa ſeene. Nature 
has, in this view, poured a profuſion of 
her bounties. "You ſtill continue th rough 
the ſhrubbery, which affords 4a 
variety, until you arrive at a neat modern- 
built church, in the Gothic ſtile. Here 
the ſcenery diverſifies, and Jenn a ſome- 
what more extenſive proſpect. "A church, 
however, was not the building which 
ſhould have been erected here: this was 
the place for the houſe. No ſituation oould 
N have 


nal of 
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by 5 great. His lordſhip _—_ 
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preceding; 
Beer hovſe, een Shy a; yariety 
of exotics. - From the greenrhouſes, wherg 
a botaviſt' would find field. ſufficient for 
amuſement, you pals through, 2 n 
young trees of all denominations, and come 
at length do 4. machine, which, ' by. the 1ar 
bour of one borſe, ſupplies the cane With 
water in the ſummer ſegſon, 31. 
this, you deſcend on one fide ef the 
inte another rubbery, in the ſame 
of ; order, but ſuperior in beauty th. that 
hi commonces at the, hapſe.y and about 


the center of it come za another gaeen-houſes 
conſiderably 


-. aa & 


„ 
99 


inſtead of a marſhy diſagr eeable piece of 


villion is erecting, ehere are two bridges, 
over both of which. we paſſed. And thence 


conſiderably * — e and 
ſerving the purpoſe af 2 lively apar 


upon the WIL (ha plans in th 


n 2 high at 4000 Widen 


highly delightful... and;;: piftureſgue. walk 


deed, Mr. Brown hs xr bis taſte ak 


judgement with the greateſt ſucceſs; for, 


ground, as he found it, he has now worked 


it into a beautiful ſheet of water, with ſe⸗ 
veral little iſlands irregularly interſperſed, 


To one of theſe iſlands, where a ſmall pa- 


for 2 conſiderable. way, ; wandering on the 
confines of the water, and encountering 


treſh beauties at every ſtep. we advanced; | 


we at length arrived at a ſmall boat, which, 


worked hy the aid of pullies, carried. us 
acroſs the water, and lodged us within. 3 
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ths Loopy of them in 
ently to ve admired, - the 


From Crome-· Court, we pr 
| | Upton, a ſmall town ſituated on 
of the Severn, one hundred and nine tr 
from London, and thence continued our 
Toute to the Malvern Hills. Here, as at 
Cheltenham, we found a party of e 
nary friends. The ſpring at Malvem 16 
perfectly tranſparent and cool. 
mical faculty reckon it good! in many caſes, 
eſpecially where a diſeaſe has made no greater 
1 lodgement than to be merely curancous. 
One houſe accommodates the whole of the 
company; they paſs their time 


enough: the terrace along the ile 
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a a delightful 5 8 ' 
they appear ch more conſiqe | 
height than they v lu are: del, hows 
ever, they are lofty; and, being fied 0 


in the midſt of 2 a level country, ſtrike one 
with a degree of grandeur, which in any : 
other fituation they would be diveſted of. 85 
all matters are judged of A by compariſon, 
Shenſtone, - if I miſtake ; not, had a view of 
Malvern from the Leaſowes. Tender- 


| hearted being! had he but approached them 


in the manner we did, he certainly” would 
have realized the beauty of his own imagery, 
„My hills are white over with ſheep.” 
they being to the very ſummit covered 
with them. 2 The evening itſelf too was 


ſtill, and in ſhort every Woe breathed the 
ar of calmneſs and . 141 
i ; 4 FO 2 | 
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ve mad of eng ng bus N 
Ye bits, who fond Nip on the hort barn; call 
My plaints I muſt murmur to vou. e 


|  Wkte Danny hegt er foi, - ly vc 55 
ooꝰd and obtain'd my young heart, 
b. i pevre, wot wt TO Lager b 


„NN oy * p91 8 wp ache 2411 tac 
oy With wee one mooms fected 3 PIP 
| Onrlores ee ait a MEA. toy 1 
And che conteſt was W „ + fr ny 
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Ah! had we thus charmingly bv'd, - 23600 1% 
In reciprocal change o' regards, . 
Oontent with our frugal awards. 1 p 
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Is fled from my love- training arms, Bob = 
And chaunts to young Daphne, tis = 1 
| Al ills e, dow — 78: 
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Ah ! what have I then but to wall?! 
Ah ! 'hitt kave I chen but to moan n 
Fond plaints won't with Damon avail, arts. gr. 


He heeds not the heart that's his OWN. 


| Theſe lines you may ren 
were a juvenile effort, an humble imitation 


of one of the kindeſt bards that ever ſung. 
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tions on their 


but be to rob an old piece of lumber of 


its value, —the ineſtimable ruſt and verdi- 


greaſe of age. e 
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